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A WOMAN’S MERCY. 
Cee eee 
CHAPTER IX. 

THE SUBTLETY OF THE SERPENT. 


“Good Heavens! what has happened ? Where 
is Mrs. Vintry?”’ 

It wasla belle Americaine who spoke; she had 
turned to see Vivian’s face alone above the 
water with a look so stony and terrible that, 
without waiting for a reply, the little lady 
dived below and dragged up the fast drowning 
—— by the twisted cable of her bronze 

air. 

In half a second the alarm had spread, and 
Ruth, like a waxen lily whose stem had been 
roughly snapped in twain, was borne from the 
sight of the frightened bathers, and every art 
of resuscitation resorted to. 

Ruth did not die; all too soon for Vivian's 
peace the dewy eyes unclosed in wide-awake 
and shuddering dread. 

Vivian held her as with a wicked spell by 
the compelling courage of her beautiful serpent 
eyes. 





[FALSELY SUSPECTED.] 


“How was it you sank, poor sweet? You 
seemed to me to grow faint; had you cramp, 
or is it that you have a weak heart?” 

Ruth did not answer, she only sank back 
into Mrs. Johnson’s arms with her great fright- 
ened eyes fixed on Vivian’s calm cold face. 

“Do not bother her, Vive, she is too upset to 
remember. No one can quite tell how these 
accidents happen. She will be better when she 
has rested.’’ 

A fly was called, and Ruth, wrapped in furs, 
was carried out to it, clinging still to Mrs. 
Johnson, and shrinking silently from Vivian. 

Just as the fly was about to start, Athole 
came up hurriedly, heard what had happened, 
sprang in and supported his darling against 
his heavily beating heart. So nearly lost, and 
his only so brief a period! What use to 
whisper his regrets, his woe,his gratitade to 
the poor bewildered shuddering woman who 
clung to him so fearfully, and seemed afraid 
- take her eyes off Vivian’s wickedly smiling 

ace. 

Mrs. Johnson rattled_on about her sensation 
at the fright. 











No one seemed to notice that Vivian did not 
speak at all. 

Athole held. out his hand impulsively to the 
little American, and said, brokenly,— 

“You have saved my poor darling for me, 
and in doing that may consider you saved my 
a“ for all good in me would be lost with my 
wife.”’ 

Very tenderly they led Ruth into the house, 
and seated her in the sunny room she had left 
such a short time before. She held the sleeve 
of her new friend’s coat so tightly, that the 
impress of her nails showed on the embossed 
velvet. 

“Don’t leave me,.for Heaven’s sake, I feel 
vory ill.’’ 

Ruby drew the lovely damp head on her 
bosom with a pretty womanly caress, that 
showed she was not quite the wicked unfeeling 
little thing she loved to make herself out. 

Athole knelt beside his darling, and tried to 
tempt her to drink a glass of wine, she looked 
80 wan, so faint. 

“Someone must go for a doctor, I dou’t like 
to see her like this,” he said, miserably, chafing 
the soft cold bands in his. 
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* ft is the stock to the system,” said Vivian, 
coldly sententious. ‘I will go and fetch a 
doctog taher at onee. Shall I, Ruth?” she 
asked, stooping over her, and fixing the 
lovely frightened eyes with such a look ,of 
deadly menace that every highly -strung 
nerve in Ruth’s body revolted at her as from 
a galvanic shock. 

“Don't glare 80,” quoted Ruby, flippantly, 
as she caughf just the reflection of the look, 

Vivian laughed lightly and went out, fol- 
lowed by Athole’s grateful words of thanks. 

The landlady, a sensible motherly soul, sug- 
gested that Ruth should be got to bed, and 
coaxed her to allow Athole to relax his hold. 

After a while the dazed mind seemed to 
comprehend what was wanted of her, and she 
did their bidding with the unquestioning 
obedience of a child, 

The doctor shook his head when he noticed 
the madly beating pulse, the heat of the lovely 
dishevelled head, and the wild leap of the 
frightened heart. 

Very gravely he questioned Athole as to 
Ruth’s state, and ordered quiet and complete 
repose of mind and body. 

“She has a splendid physique,” he said, 
drawing on his gloves, ‘‘but a weak heart; 
and there are unmistakable symptoms of 
fever. The mind too, seems to wander. She 
must not be left alone, humour her whims, and 
do not allow her to be excited. I will look in 
again in the course of the day.” 

Athole was awfully upset, and gladly seized 
at Vivian's offer of assistance. 

He watched her as she quiety removed her 
outer garments, and thought she. was. made 
to nurse the’sick because of her silent step, 
light todch, and immovable compesure. 

The apartments Athole had taken were four 
rooms en suite, large, airy, and hemdsome. 

The bedroom, which was at the back of the 
house, communicated with the drawing-room 
by folding doors, which the doctor had 
ordered: to be left partly open; thus the 
rooms were as one, though they were still 
divided by a tapestry curtain. 

Ruby was sitting nose and ka@e@s together on 
a fur rug by the fire, where shé could watch 
Ruth and still smoke her naughty little sce 
cigarettes, ah 

Tears were on her lashes; she was & telider- 


hearted litéle thing, and was upset by the-clmsals 
She turned hereyes om the bed, Batis Wes 


Vivian in ber silent stealthy fashion, crept 
to the bedside and laid » cool touch om her 
burning forehead. Rutlrlifted hereyes, aud a 
wild cry of alarm burst from her pareled lips: 


“Go away, you want-te kill: me. : 
snake woman. The spirit of evil a Somme : 


you; I saw the mark on ‘your arm When you 
held me under the water,” 


Vivian fell back trembling, her face a white | 


mask, only her burning eyes telling of fear and 
resentment, 

Athole had flown to his wife's side aud Ruby 
had risen and stood between Vivian and that 
wild woman who sat up, ail her tumbli<cd hair 
falling about her, with one condemning hand 
pointed at the shrinking figure of her husband’s 
cousin. 

‘“‘ Forgive her, Vive, she knows not what'she 
says. Calm yourself, my darling wife, nothing 
can come batween-you and your husband’s love, 
that shall guard you against all evil.’ 

Vivian heard the loving speech, saw the wife 
sink white and cold. upon her husband’s heart, 
and could wishes kill the shuddering little’sigh 
that parted Ruth's lips as she sank into insen- 
sibility it would have been her last. 

Ruby saw the evil anger in her friend’s face, 
saw and wondered why she shrank from the 
woman she had loved half a lifetime and 
warmed towards-one who was almost a stranger 
to her. 

“Tam wickedly fickle and wayward,” she 
thought. ‘‘ What has poor Vive done to deserve 
it? ‘Nothing, it is the madness of del iim 
that makes that poor child rave ; yet it is aw- 





ful, and I am weak enough to be influenced 
it.” 


Her voiee was tenderly contrite as she 
soothed Vivian’ with little words of wisdom 
about,sick felks’ fancies. : 

Ruth lay sobbing and shuddering in Athole’s 
arms ; he was inexpressibly grieved at the turn 
affairs had taken, and hurt for his cousin’s 
seke, for he never doubted but that his 
wife's words arose out of the diseased wander- 
ing of an unhinged mind, 

After awhile the sobbing ceased, and the ner- 
vous hands were still. Ruth slept the blessed 
sleep that was to bring healing. 

Athole laid her tenderly down among the 
pillows and sighed to see the fever spots still 
glowing on her cheeks, 

When Athole entered the sitting-room, 
Vivian was standing white and still by the bay 
window. She turn approached and he 
was startled by the weary look upon 
her face. j 

“ Vivian, what can I say to make you forget 
my poor darligg’s a fancy about-you, you 
who are se g@9@ and Bind. When she is well 
Iam sureshe be the first to ask forgive- 
ness. 


Athole: Taw en her unresisting hand and 


little A vivid colour 
ian’ ier tay wer alone, the 
§ base to Ruth’s side 


bed ‘with # little per- 
her levebbrows. 
as.she amid softly,— 
‘Wet your wife set you.against 
me, Athle, weave such old friew@ “You will 
al kelievertlie best of me, womt you? I 
couli'net bear to sink lower im your regard 
thaw I am» sllemsiy.” o 
“ Vive, thattiemet fair; you Imow that next 


to my wil’ he dearest fiend I have, | 
1 on, my friend im steadfast— 


& pret ling o} 


stag with Mrs. Vintry till sheshas oe al 
better, if you c thertome” , — 
Athole shook*her outstretched hand rate. 
fully ; he did not quite believe in her skill, but 
| looking into her eyes he could trust her kind- 
ness, and ‘since’ Ruth’s unreasonable repug- 
nance to Vivian had shown so plainly, he was 
glad to. find someone to stay-with-her until-he 
could settle matters definitely. . ' 
When Vivian. went into thé bedroom ‘to 
fetch her hat and coat, Ruth was still sleeping 
in the light broken fashion particular to fever. 
Barry Levnox had followed Mrs, Johnson into 
the sitting-room, and stood by the piano 
carelessly looking over a heap of music till he 
came to a MS. book of songs; they were new 
to him, who imagined he knew every song worth 
knowing, pnecg oon was the strange old 
ballad of Lincoln Ruth had sung the night they 
met for the first time. 
He was aroused fromthe interest of its 
doa by a stifled scream the next room. 
tinctively he flew to the folding doors and 
looked towards the bed» Mrs. Vintry was 
sitting up, her eyes ablaze with the wild light 
of delirium, her hand pointed>at the form of 
ocd stonily 
sof the sick 


i? Go away, I 
ently, his face 
seen the Icok 
Sface, saw it as 
bared ‘to: his. 





ae her chouléliras: 25.) 
she | chee 


ef child. 
pin the 
ir 
followed up 


pe it with 
; le’s face 
ded 


a ae and heartfelt, for they were 
all more or less interested in the invalid. 

Mrs. Damian suggested that Athole should 
at once send for. her friends; he flushed hotly 
at mention of them, Somehow he had got a 
dread of his mother-in-law that she was far 
from deserving. He had only known her 
through her letters, which were, ‘tis true, a: 
little stiff and severe. 

“ T think I will wait till the doctor has heen 
agath, I can tell them more clearly then how 
the case is progressing... Perhaps Diana will 
ceme and t care of her sister. Mr. Grace 
is in-such ill health, I hear, that one caw 
hardly expect his wife to leave home unless it 
were a matter of life and death.” 

“Oh! you must not imagine it that, old 
man,” said Mr. Johnson, arousing himself out 
of bis usual stolid silence. ‘ You must letmy 
little woman’ stey end take care of Mrs. 
V.utry ; she is a capital nurse, though you 
would hardly believe it to look at her.” { 

Athole smiled and glanced ‘at the little 
woman, who was curled upen a couch rolling 
cigarettes as if her life ed upon her 
making a certain numberin “ next to.no time,” 
She laid them aside now and sprang lightly to 
her feet, saying,— 

‘*The old man’s right, I don’t leek it, yet 


‘eommonplace and 
sul t Athole to the sick 
w drew herself erect, and said, 
on-her long gloves over 


“ Oh! Athole, this is awful..-.She woke and 
Yaved atme again. She must be silenced, or 
her frenzied slander will be the talk of the 
town, and just think what I feel.’ 

“ My dear, I know, F am grieyed and will 
,;managé to*keep her fravings secret. I am 
sorry Mr. Lennox “the silly fancy 
,of my poor wife's, ./Dis.a rd not having 
ithe room out of earshot; I will sit with her 
myself tilf her mind is clear. You must not 
worry, queenie; you.-know we ade all your 
‘friends, who could not misj you. You 
fpoljah giz, _. — you are from 
head to "IL get some wine!; you 
must go heme and rest, Lon 
wonder,” 

Vivian drank the 


you are upset;,and no 


wine he brought»gladly, 
avd then ‘accepted. Barry's: escort to. her 
hotel. Mrs, Johnson, directly she saw Barry 
engaged with the music bodks, had returned 
to chat with her husband, to tiptoe to kiss him 
and thank bim.for sparing ber to her new 
friends for a wee whiie. ; 
Athole was glad +0 see: his: guesh.-depart, 
and crept back to bis darling’ ssideidajestedly. 
Mrs, Jchmson had placed her cosily among 
her pillows, and now stood. watching ber! with 
a lcok of kind compassion: in het bight eyes. 
‘“‘T must get a nurse for her, I suppose ; she 





IT am not a bad nurse, and should. be glad: te 


certainly looks like having an illness,” 
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‘«Mrs, Damian promised to sénd someone to 
us to-night. You must not worry, I daresay 
the doctor will give you a more. favourable 
opinion this afternoon, and I am really glad 
to stwy with her, I like her ro much.” 

smoothed thé pillows as she spoke, 
and ‘Athole smil<d at the little motherly action 
in the butterfly woman he had mentally de- 
cided was a creature of the period, without 
— or soul for anyone'but.her own fetching 
self. 

The doctor coming in later, and, finding his 
patient in an uneasy sleep, with’ fevered looks, 
and lips that syllabled all sorts of sad little 
words expressive of fear and dread, shook his 
head; aid looked at the fast little woman of 
the world who stood eyeing him anxiously; he 
said more to her than Athole. “We must 
have some responsible person to attend Mrs. 
Ventry, someone used'to sickuess. Lam afraid 
this threatens to be a: morésérious casé than 
we at first imagined. You: say © the mind 
Wariders ; ‘are you sure of that ? Might it mot 
be'that she excitedly recalls ler last. impres- 
sion ‘before the fright of her great danger? 
You sesshe answered ‘me sensibly.” 

- Ruby looked at Athole, and.eaid,— 

‘“Indeed, Mrs. Ventry’s mind has wandered 
avfully ; she has said all sorts of dreadful 
things against her dearest friends, has she 
not. Mr. Ventry?”’ 

“T am sorry to say she! has, poor child ; but 
of course she cannot be held accountable for 
the.fevered imaginings’of her mind.” 

+ Rath her eyes, arid said, in a distinct 
tone that told of ‘a: revolt ini her gen — 

“TI am not mad as! you think me. That 
snake ‘woman held) me under the water with 
her foot ; I feel the pain in my back yét.”’ 

The doctor ssothed Her gently, and examined 
her white shoulders; true enough, a cruel 
bruise as.from a blow stood outy lividly. out- 
lined against.the pure white:skin. 

Raby sank back at sight’ of it} but the men 
smiled, and said of course: it- was caused by 
accident. - , z 

‘Ruth laid her head back on her pillows,.a 
look of almost sullen sadness in her eyes. 


CHAPTER X. 

A montH passed ‘before Ruth could breathe 
the invigorating air of heaven. Mrs. and Miss 
Damian had returned to town; Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson still remained at the Bedford, and 
with themertheir. friend Barry Lennox, who, 
to. everyone's surprise, seemed to haye lost his 
extreme interest in Miss Damian. 

Blower girls were selling spring flowers in 
the.streets, when Rath, cosily covered up from 
the cold March wind, took. her. first outing in 
an open carriage: 

Ruby and Barry Lenndx.rode with husband 
and-wife,.and madea very merry party, The 

-fountains were playing. on ‘the Steine, and 
music sounded faintly from évery side as they 
rode through the sunshine, 

By. the Aquarium, Athole, at Ruth’s request, 

stopped the carriage to buy a whole basketful 
of. jonquils that. a woman. with a weary. look 
and'hacking cough begged them to buy. With 
her lap.full.of the sweet, pure. blossonis Rath 
nee closer. to her husband’s side, and 
said,— 

“ Flowers always look loveliest out in, the air 
and sun, itdoes.mot seem right to shit them up 
in @ room.” ¢ ; 

:: * You are like the flowers, pet; for you, -too, 
look loveliest in the sunlight. I wish I could 
keep the sunshine in your eyes.” 

“ Whe is that hold locking man who. is star- 
ing af us, Athole?” asked Rath, directing His 
attention. to a showily dressed man who was 
watching them with undisguised interest. 

Athole started and frowned as he.said shortly, 
* Don’t. look. his way; that’s Abel’ Somers, a 
lawyer used to sharp practice and crooked 


ways,” . 
‘Bawey.x demd said musingly, ‘I wonder 


why Miss 
a 
i he 


amian employs the fellow; he has 
name, and his face tells one he isnot 





Ruth had paled at Vivian’s name and looked 
uneasily at her husband, who met. her look with 
a fond indulgent smile‘as;he said, ‘‘ You were 
awfully unkind to Vivian when you were first 
ill, pet. I fancy she-went away from B ighton 
to get out of your way. We must visit them 
directly we go back. to town,to make peace, 
and mind you mast put on your prettiest 
manner to conciliate them ; they are the only 
relatives I have.” 

Mrs. Johnson seeing her troubled look, said, 
‘* Vivian is too sensible. to remember the sick 
fancies of her friends. Everyone knows they 
turn against those that are dearest when the 
mind wanders.” 

Ruth smiled gratefully ; she had decided for 
Athole’s sake to keep her suspicions to herself, 
for shetried to persuade herself that they were 
but suspicions, and chided herself for fancying 
she had real cause for hating her old rival ; that 
miserable morning that so nearly lost her her 
life ssemed so far off, 80 unreal and indistinct; 
besides, common: charity taught her to give 
Vivian the benefit of the doubt. She must be 
mistaken, she:told herself, no one could be so 
cruel as she had believed Vivian. She was so 
happy now, so full of gratitude and hopeful- 
ness that it was easy to forgive wrongs, real or 
imaginary. 

In her pocket she had two letters from her 
people, who had only shown her the suuny side 
of their'life because of her weakriess ; she must 
not be Bothered, they decided; she must be 


allowed to get well unchecked by any anxiety. 


on their account. One little dateless, address- 
less letter had been forwarded by Diana ; it was 
from Lavinia, be forgiveness and saying 
she was well and NPPY- 

Diana's letter told of some anxiety on their 
father’s account, but it did not say that they 
were heart-broken, ruined, and distressed 
beyond all hope of comfort, for the farm that 
had so long beeh their home had been sold over 
their heads, and they had notice to leave at the 
end of the year. Money was of no.use; Mrs. 
David, knowing the impoverished state of their 
affairs, had’ offered it freely, Di did not tell her 
either that Rodney was: failing in health 
through hard work and weariness at the hope- 
less future that stretched ahead of them. All 
this must be kept from the sick woman till her 
health be fairly re-established. 

Barry Leunox and Ruth became great 
friends during’her tardy convalesence. Ruth 
had confided to him Her one amibition, that of 
becoming # composer. Somehow slie could 
never aay geod er Heart to Athole, just be- 
cause lie was sich. an indifferent. musician ; 
secondly, beeanse she dreaded that he might 
laugh at her, and ridicule was what she 
dreaded most of all from the man she loved. 
Barry was exultant just.now, an opera bouffe 
of his was a great success, one of his new 
songs had been. sung by Nilsson at the Albert 
Hall, and he. wat just young enough to let the 
praise of the world move him out of himself. 

Ruth had great sympathy with Him, and 
somehow much of their time got passed to- 
gether ; it was natural to them to be engrossed 
by the art they loved, and natural too, perhaps, 

at Athole-should resent their preoccupation 
and slip away from their arguments, his hand- 
rome face. darkening with an expression very 
like jealousy, 

When the evenings grew warmer Ruth 
would venture on the West Pier to hear the 
band and watch.the moonbeams on the water, 
while Barry’ talked to ber of melody that 
lived only in his Harmonious soul, and charmed 
heras nothing had done since Athole’s first 
love whisper at Fritton Decoy. 

She did not dream, white-sotiled innocent 
girl, that her friendship with this son of song 
could be wretyigamerartted by those less true 
of heart; and all‘unknown to her a cloud was 
rising that thréatetied to overcast the glorious 
heaven of her content. 

Athole often ran‘up to town for a day and 
was back before the long niglit shut his wife 
out from all other Soar at Business, 
he assured her, took hint away thus,and she 
could not doubt hint, her love. was too pure 


and perfect, yet these visits to town which be- 


| came so frequent were going against her happi- 





ness, for most of the time he was away was 
passed with Vivian, who seemed so charming 
to him because she was so gentle with all 
mention of his wife, who had, he believed, 
taken such a cruelly unjust prejudice against 
his cousin. 

Mrs. David was greatly troubled, Athole 
found, by the difficulties from which she 
found it impossible to extricate her brother- 
in-law. Speaking of him she said,— 

“ Athole, I cannot imagine who can have a 
grudge against the poor man; he does not be- 
lieve he has an enemy in the world, yet some- 
one must have bought the place over his head 
out of spite, for I have found out it was bought 
ata high figure, and though I have offered 
double the price I cannot get it back. That 
silly pride of theirs is to blame, they should 
have told me long ago, it would have been 
happiness to help them. Of course I could 
put them into another farm, but that would 
not seem the same to them; they are fairly 
out of heart, so sunk, indeed, is my brother in 
despondency that we cannot get him to take 
interest inanything. But there, what wonder ; 
see the trouble the flight of that foolish girl 
has brought them. Diana, por girl, came to ma 
a week ago, she is full of trouble about Roditey, 
who is breaking up like an old man; hs works 
too hard amovg those miserable poor, and I 
fancy, sits up all night writing, for she speaks 
of fame and fortune that is to come to him 
from his labours.” 

Athole tried to comfort the old lady, but in 
vain. 

She would not say it, but he saw she longed 
for Ruth’s presence, and knowing how anxious 
Ruth had been but a short time since, Athole 
decided to ask her to return to their home, 
such a costly, cosy home it was, too, in one of 
the most fashionablé, and yet desirable, parts 
of town. 

At Athole’s request Vivian had visited’ the 
old lady, who said when she had gone, — 

“Your cousin is handsome, yet I can’t say'I 
admire her; she reminds meof snake with 
her subtle gliding movements, bright eyes, and 
dark, sleek head.” 

The words recalled Ruth’s sick famey against 
her, and Athole flushed angrily, for he had 
begun to think fate was hard upon the beauti- 
ful witch, who was fast entangling him in the 
mystic meshes of her darker destiny. 

Vivian was triumphant when she found that 
he sought so much of her compamy ; it pleased 
her to bewilder him with her caprices, to wind 
his thoughtsabout her by her pretended saffer- 
ing at his wife's anjust suspicions, 

Meanwhile; poor innocent Ruth never knew 
the danger she was in from every side, she was 
so engrossed in new hopes Barry had raised in 
her ; she longed to be of some use in the world; 
to give her husband cause to bei proud-of her. 
And so she polished up all the old dreamy 
melodies that’ had come to her like angel’s 
visits at home in the happy, careless time 
before she had learnt to love, to live to be a 
woman. 

Athole resented her preoccupation, and grew 
insanely jealous of the time she spent with 
Barry and her musio, At last he himted, 
Hg roughly, that itwas time they returned 

ome, 

Ruth was startled, tears lay in the depths of 
her true eyes as sho slipped into her husband's 
arms, and asked him why he was vexed with 
her; and won to kinder, more just thoughts by 
her yielding humour, he hinted only at the 
home troubles, and did not-enlighten her as to 
the doubt of her that had sprung up at Viviati’s 
bidding. 

Athol was miserable, his heart was ablaze 
with a strange fire of discontent; the serpent 
had entered their Eden, the work of destruction 
had begun. 

Mrs. David was rejoiced to see her gitl, ahd 
the first day at home seemed to promise very 
fairly for all, but the time came when they 
were obliged to break the news of the old home - 
troubles to her, and then Ruth bitterly. re 
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proached herself for daring to be happy while 
tuch dark times had fallen upon those she 
loved so dearly. 

“T wish I could work for them; Athole is 
rich and would gladly give me the means of 
helping them, but then it would not come 
from me. Oh! I wish I knew how to make 
money.” 

The same wish came to her and was uttered 
aleud a few days later when Rath stood alone 
ready dreseed for dinner in the dimly lighted 
drawing-room. Someone walked towards her 
and sai 

“What was it you wished, Mrs. Vintry? 
Let me be your good genius; rub the lamp, 
who knows what fortune has in store for the 
woman who could compose the book of beau- 
tiful ballads I took to my publishers this 
morning.” 

Ruth held out her hands and said grate- 
fally, ““ You must think me a mean mercenary 
little wretch, but it is my one ambition to 
make money. Do not think meanly of me and 
believe it a selfish wish ; it is not for myself 
but for those who are far dearer, Mr. Vintry 
supplies all my needs so liberally that it would 
be strange if I were not content at least for | 
myself.” 


blackened her fair fame like thander cl--uds 
blacken the purest, calmest day. 

He went to the bedside, she was sleeping 
soundly, a smile on her ruddy lips, one pink 
pslm folded like a crumpled rose leaf beneath 


her cheek. 

“Fair as am angel, yet false as a fiend. 
Wake up, Ruth, I have something to say to 
you, do you hear? Wake up, I say, lest I lose 
my manhood and strike you dead as you lie. 
False wife, you take kindly to the path your 
sister travelled before you. 


(To be continued. ) 








STRAYED AWAY; 


A Srony or a Love. 


— + — 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE FIRST SHADOW. 


Tze change was coming. Slight, sagt Gang 
it was, Fanny’s instinct, keenly sensitive when 
her love was touched, perceived it. 





Barry Lennox held her hands, and lcoked 
long and almost reverently into the clear 
depths of her true eyes; he was just begianing 
to believe there could be danger to a man ia 
such pure companionship as this womau’s 
friendship gave him. He dropped her laud 
with a sigh, saying, “Rath, your love is the 
best gift fortune favours your friends with.” 

Her name had slipped from his lips thought- 
lessly ; he bad learnt to think of Ler as “ Ruth 
the beautiful.” 

Someone, seeing the altitude of friendliness 
and heering the words, ‘‘ Rutb, your love,” 
laid his hand ronghly on a table of bric-a-brac 
and brcught some of the priceless treasures 
contained down with a ruinous crash. 

“Ob! Athole, how you startled me. 
not hear you come in,”’ 

Athole came forward with a savage laugh, 
and that night, while his wife listened en- 
tranced to Barry’s dreamy melodies, he stole | 
away and sought his cousin. 


I did 





In an outburst | 
of anger against the man he deemed a false | 
friend he allowed Vivian to read his mistrust, | 
his suspicions, and so he first tainted his wife’s | 
pure life with the suspicion of asin that he | 
would rather have died than believe he could 
burden her with. 

Vivian comforted him, coaxed him to keep 
silence, and cautioned him against believing 
too readily in appearances which are so often 
deceitful. So suave and sensible was her 
speech that Athole was charmed afresh by ber 
charity of thought, and remembering how he 
had once slighted her he grew very tender and 
admiring. Vivian's eyes blazed, she cast her 
spells about him, like the siren she was, and 
weaned him more and more from the fond 
_ young wife who lived but in his smiles, the 
wife who had cast a base suspicion on her; 
the woman she bated with such rank un- 
reasoning hatred that she could strike at her 
through those she loved, could stab her 
through the heart of her dearest on earth. 

Vivian had bitterly resented Barry’s falling 
off in attention to herself, she felt such a 
sudden snapping of the rosy charms she had 
cast about him was the nearest approach to 
insult she had suffered at a man’s hand all her 
proud pampered life. 

One night Athcle fourd a letter which had 
fallen from his wife’s pocket; it was dated a 
few days back, and appointed a meeting with 
her at a city office where she was to hear, the 
letter promised, something that would settle all 
doubts of her future. It was wriiten in a 
pleasaut friendly strain and signed simply 
‘‘ Barry.” 

Athole’s brain caught fire, he was furious, 
for he remembered that the day in question he 
had begg: d her to go to the Academy with him 
and she had excused herself, saying she was not 
well. Trifles light as air flew to mird end 





Not that Percy seemed to care for her less, 
but be reflected more. He had sworn most 
fe:vently at the outset that nothing should 
separate them. That he would rather risk 
everything, and work for her, if it came to the 
worst, e would, in fact, do anything if he 
might be with her; but he would not leave 
her, Never—never—to the end of time. 

Now his tune began to change. They must 
becautious, Still, for her sake, they must keep 
their secret, for her sake only. He cared 
nothing for himself, but he could no: bear to 
see her poor. Even if they had to separate for 
a few months, it would be better for them in 
the erd. 

Then Fanny thought of the old, humble 
house in Falkland-row. While Percy was with 
her, the place that had sheltered her child- 
hood had a very dim corner in her remem- 
brance ; but now that she pictured him far 
away—pictared the loneliness that was coming 
to herself—she l.nged to ask him to let her go 
back again till he returned. The poor girl felt 
that she would need a mother’s care. 

“ Tf there were the faintest possible hope that 


my father wou'd be reasonable,” Percy said 
this evening, when they were tal of their 
prospects. “I would chance it, and tell him of 


the sin into which you have led me. Perha 
he might think me sufficiently punished in 
having to keep you with me for ever.” 

“Try,” she said, in a tone as seriously play- 


ful as his own; ‘‘it would perhaps be better. 
coe may be tired of keeping me en away 
ere.”’ 
‘*Or you may tire of hiding.” 
She laid her head upon shoulder, and 


looked into his eyes. 

‘*T am quite happy when you are with me, 
Percy.” 

‘* And when I am away?”’ 

“TI think of your coming. Do you ever see 
father now?” 

A light shade of displeasure on his face told 
her she bad touched an awkward subject. 

“Nearly every day. This morning only I 
was telling bim our own story.” . 

“ What! that we——” 

‘*Tbhat we are married? No, my pet. I 
could not trust him quite so far just yet. I 
told him the story in parables, toset his mind 
at rest, and he made me confess myself a rascal 
by way of being grateful.” 

“Oh, Percy!” 

“TI did not mind him. He was speaking in 
parables, too, I daresay he has some remote 
dcubt about the matter—that all may not be 
well, People have a way of making the worst 
of everything. The surprise will be the more 
pleasant for him in the end.” 

“T wonder how mother is?” 

‘I made the most polite inquiries concerning 


state of joy and preservation. James flourishes 
with his father ; Robert progresses in the cheese- 
and-bacon line. Master Fred gave me a bill 
concerning tweed suits at a guinea and a-haif, 
and guaranteed me a perfeot fit in nether gar- 
ments at thirteen and six. He is not person- 
ally acquainted with me, and I did not intro- 
duce myself.” 

He spoke good-temperedly, but could not sup- 
press a certain vein of sarcasm. Fanny changed 
colour, and her eyes filled with tears. 

* Stupid child !” he said, upturning his face 
to kiss the red lips, “I meant no slight to you. 
Have you read Tom Moore?” 

* Not all yet.” 

“Do you remember—and if you don’t, try to 
after this—one of bis most graceful verses ?— 
“ Hath the less cf whiteness, becauss of its birth ? 

dipey > : aa ohne te - a ec the earth? 

an for 

Fkoaumanniien ie told in her eyes.” 

I'am not sure I quote correctly, I am 
under the impression that I hsve mangled the 
last line considerably, but thee is the sense. 
A woman’s glory is the love she wins; a man’s, 
the name he has inherited. It ought te be 
the name he has made and the way he wins 
it. Otherwise have the advantage of 
me, for I have heard it whispered that my 
grandfather knew the use of the saw and the 
lane.” 
' The workman’s daughter appreciated the 
erous motive that made him go back to 
his hamble origin ; yet she had ratber he bad 
not recalled it. She liked to think of him as 
a gentleman born of gentlemen. 
ere was rather a lengthened psuse before 
either spoke again; then Peroy broke th» 
silence first. 

“When I am away, ” he said, ‘‘ you, my p ¢ 
will understand the necessity of keeping our 
secret at any sacrifice.” ‘ 

“T will, Percy, at any sacrifice. But what if 
we were found out?”’ 

“ Ruin to me—wretchedness for both of u-. 
I fear it will try you sorely—to be accu-ed vf 
shame, perhaps.” 

“ Kuowing our innoceuce,” sue said, sweetly, 
“I can bear anything.” 

“I hope we shall not be put to the test; but 
we may, and then we mast bs firm.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
DISCOVERY. 
ue months had elapsed since Fatiny West 
taped from her home, and her friends had 
iven up the search for her. They had letters 
rom her at intervals— bright, happy lettere— 
that could only bave been penned byone whom 
sorrow had ne me Aya a dull sort of 
i tru an to arise. 
ol Orceby ter to Falkland’s yard 
Work was rcarce, and, in spite of bis inveterate 
hatred of Percy, be was compelled to seek 
labour where he could get it. 

But he watched his master’s son more keenly 
than ever, convinced that he, and he alone, 
could account for Fanny’s disappearance. = 

“He has been on his ga me, 
thought Fred, astutely, ‘and my coming back 
will make him think I have no suspici-n. I 
shall be the better able to take him by sur- 
Prvaikland the elder was confined to the 
house at Penge by a severe attack of t, and 
Falkland the younger had to conduct the 
business meanwhile He was = lh ee ow 
closing time, mach against his inclio 
for his aristocratic instincts took him beyond 
the trade that had made his father rich. 

He rey went ae = a > —— 
one before he proceeded far. going 
the same time, and generally from the same 
place, for a few days, he became known on ‘the 
rank. bo tr Rec go ee 8, 
twice the same cabman. 

loitered about outside the tavern 
opposite the rauk, and chatted with the 





the whole family,’’ said Percy, with a side 
grimace; ‘and find that they are in an entire 





drivers. " 
“ That’s our vernor,” he said, Con. 
fidentially. “He is here every day ‘now: I 
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should think he spends as much in hansoms 
as I get in a week.” : 

“ He is one of the right sort,’ said one of 
the drivers in brown cloth gaiters, a whole 
succession of capes, and with a dull red face 
—a steadfast red—printed in by an internal 
process of old ale. “ Had him several times, 
and never less than three shillings. Wish 
there were more like him.” 

‘“* Money isn’t much object to him. Besides, 
it’s a pro | distance.’’ 

“ Between three and four miles.” 

“Three,” said a companion, huskily. 

** Nigh four, I should say.” 

‘“’Arf a mile this side of the Eyre Arms. 
How do you make that four?” 

‘* Why, werry easily.”’ And the first speaker 
appealed to a third man. ‘“ You've been there, 

em ; how far is it?” 

‘What, Mindover Villas, where that swell’s 
just gone ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ Nigher four than three.” 

‘‘T should say so too,” said Fred, recovering, 
and leaving the husky gentleman discomfited 
be unconvinced. “I can walk it in an 

our.” 

He intended to try. Mindover Villas, half a 
mile this side of the Eyre Arms. Half a mile 
this side gave a wide radius, but Crosby set 
out with dogged, determined patience. He had 
as yet no fixed intentions beyond ascertaining 
whether Fanny was there with his master’s 
son, 

When he oe no St. teary ong he met a 
postman, and civilly inqui e way. 

“Mindover Villas,” said the postman, in 
reply. ‘ Yes, they are on my delivery. What 
mame do you want?” 

“ Falkland.” 

The postman shook his head. 

“Not there, unless it’s somebody staying. 
There’s Bishop, Number one ; Westwood, two; 
Percy, three; Mill is, four. That’s all I know.” 

‘*A young lady and gentleman, I mean. Not 
been there long.” 

“ That’s them—the Percys. Just married, I 
should say. Been there four months. Third 
‘urning on the left from here, first on the 
right. You'll see them painted on the posts, 
with bow windows.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

There could be no doubt now. The builder‘s 
son only used his Christian name for the pur- 
pose of disguise. Fred ground his teeth savagely 
‘as he meditated revenge on the man who had 
bower 8 gn from go and — four 
months’ iness with her—guilty happiness, 
Fred tho <a ooo 

He went straight to Mindover Villas, and 
then paused to reflect. For Fanny’s sake he 
‘would not give way to his rage and make a 
violent scene, and as she had chosen her own 
path willingly, Falkland would question his 
right to panes ad . 

It was dusk. The Venetian blinds were not 
closed, and Venetian blinds are treacherous 
things unless seen to with care. There was a 
glow of subdued light in the room, and the 
blind laths were turned partially upward. The 

drawing-room window was above the ground 
levél, and Fred, by stooping, could see distinctly 
into the chamber. 

There they were, at the table, with a pretty 
“tea-service on the tray, and tempting delicacies 
on & snowy cloth. e silver-and glass glit- 
tered in the gas and firelight, and Fanny, 
brimful of happiness, sat opposite her husband, 
in the act of anding him @ cup of tea. 

She was dressed tastefully, in full evening 
costume. Fred had never seen her look so 
‘beautiful. He hated Percy from his soul, for 
having taken her away; and if wishes of 

rate evil could have killed, young Falk- 
would have fallen dead from his chair. 

Fred saw Percy take the cup, and kiss the 
Tittle hand that gave it him. e gentlemanly 
builder knew how to keep as well as how to 
‘win & woman’s love. Every little attention, 

- every act of grace and tenderness that 
women prize, came instinctively from him. 
He was as much the lover now as ever. 








The carpenter crouched there, watching 
them to his own self-torture, and longing to 
show his fury in some fearful way. Yet he 
was bewildered, for Fanny seemed so inno- 
cently happy. There was a plain gold riag, 
too, on her hand, though others more costly 
almost hid it. There were jewelled bracelets 
on her white wrists, a slender golden chain 
encircled her throat, and a diamond cross 
attached to it glistened on her beautifal neck. 
She looked a lady, and a lovely one—lovelier 
than Fred ever imagined she would look. 

‘« How long will it last?” said Fred, savagely. 
“ He will throw her aside some day—leave her 
to misery. I should like to strangle him as he 
sits there.” 

He could hear them laughing, after a neat 
quick-handed servaut maid had removed the 
an. es puro | joyously, while he, poor and 
wretched in his rough working dress, stood 
outside, with despair and anger in his heart. 
He heard them sing together, and saw her at 
the piano, with Falkland behind her, turning 
over the leaves of the music-book. Fred saw 
him stoop to kiss her when the duet ended. 

“T will see him,” muttered Crosby, “ if I 
stay all night for it. He shall-give her back 
to me, or it shall be worse for him.” 

And he waited. An hour passed, but Percy 
did not leave the house. The blind was drawn 
close, as the night wore on. It was pulled up, 
and Percy came to the window with Fanny. 
Fred crept away then, and went opposite. 

Then the blind was closed, the shutters 
fastened, and soon afterwards the two came out 
together. They were going for a walk. Fred 
would not have known Fanny had he passed 
her in the street alone. The night was cold, 
and she wore a heavy silk dress, and a hand- 
some velvet mantle, with sable trimming. 

He waited till they returned—till a light 
appeared in the upper room—till the house 
was in darkness. It was then nearly midnight 
and he went away. : 

The next evening saw him at his post again. 
Percy left earlier than usual, and Fred heard 
from old Bill West that he had gone to Penge. 

‘* He has gone early,” thought Crosby, “ so 
that he may get back sooner. I will wait for 
him near the villa.” 

And he did. He placed himself in the 
shadow of the street, forty yards or so from 
the villas. He saw Fanny come to the window 
several times and look wistfully out. She 
did not see him. Street lamps are not too 
plentiful in the St. John’s-wood district, and 
the semi-gloom favoured the carpenter’s work 
of observation. 

At half-past seven Percy Falkland came 
along on foot, hamming a part of the ballad 
Fred heard him sing with Fanny on the pre- 
vious evening. There was a light, like a love- 
beacon in the window of his house, and his 
glance was directed upon it, when Frederick 
Crosby stepped directly in front of him, and 
put a heavy hand on his breast. 

There was that in the carpenter's face which 
made Falkland récoil with a momentary sense 
of fear. He did not lack nerve; he had 
physical and moral courage, too; and, after 
the first start, he was collected, prepared for 
anything. . 

He did not speak, but held his breath to 
regain composure. He looked steadily and 
proudly into Orosby’s intemperate eyes, and 
seemed, with a haughty gesture of interroga- 
tion, to inquire what he wanted. 

Crosby had been drinking. He had not good 
sense enough to abstain from stimulants in 
times of bodily fatigue or mental excitement. 
He was not intoxicated, but in a dangerously 
stolid, combative state, that might easily be 
deepened into ferocity. ; 

w ere’s Fanny West?’”’ he asked, barring 
the way. “ What have you done with her ?— 
that’s what I want to know.” 

‘« And you really must pardon meif I decline 
to tell you,” said Percy, evidently as much 
amused as angry at what he considered the 
artizan’s audacity. ‘I do not think, my good 
fellow, that the lady is anything to you.” 

“ Don’t you ‘ good fellow’ me, Mr. Falklard, 








Answer me like a man, and don’t try to talk m 
out of my senses. I am not a scholar, but I 
can make you understand me—one way or the 
other.” 

“T shall make you understand me—one way 
or the other—unless you alter your tone and 
get out of my way,” said Falkland, quietly. 
“You have been drinking yourself out of your 
senses, I think.” 

“What's made me, if I have? Who came 
like a thief and stole a good girl from her poor 
= parents and me? Who keeps her here in 


isgrace—an 

Reluctant as Falkland was to quarrel with 
the young man, for several reasons, he could 
not hear his wife insulted. The very insult 
that he checked, taught him a lesson ; for hav- 
ing acted like an honourable man, he felt to 
the full extent the infamy of the charge that 
stamped him with dishonour, 

‘* Young man,” he said, raising his hand, 
with stern, calm dignity, “you speak in 
ignorance, and so I forgive you. hat the 
lady was may have been much to you, what 
she is concerns me entirely; interpose no 
further, and we will forget this meeting. You 
can do no possible good, you may do irremedi- 
able harm. Your presence here shows that 
you know something — too little and too 
much.” 

“Everything, I do. I saw you last night; 
watched you go out with her; saw you at tea; 
heard you sing. When I go in for a thing, Ido 
it. I’m one of that sort, I am.” 

“You are one of a very unpleasant sort,” 
said Falkland, with intense disgust. He could 
not tolerate the poor artizan’s coarse short- 
comings. 

Mr. Percy Falkland, delicate even in his 
views, looked with strong contempt on the un- 
couth, untaught, hard-worked son of toil. 
After the manner of his kind, he made no 
allowance for circumstances, Fred Crosby, in 
his eyes, was one of the mass—one of the pre- 
suming, discontented herd ; a rabid radical, he 
had no doubt, who hated prosperity and good 
breeding, because they made him conscious of 
his own inferiority. 

“You are one of a very unpleasant and a 
very common sort,” he repeated. ‘A vicious, 
semi-drunken, meddling brute. What purpose 
had you in waylaying me here—in dogging my 
footsteps ?” 

“T want Fanny West,” said Fred, in a broken 
voice. ‘‘I want to take her home to her poor 
old mother. I want to give her a good name 
and save her from the worst.” 

“ Well, well,” said Falkland, not untouched 
by the rude pathos. ‘Leave that tome; keep 
your own counsel, You can serve her and me 
best by saying nothing.”’ 

“IT daresay. Give you a chance of taking 
her away somewhere else.” 

“ Speak lower, please, unless you want to get 
a crowd round us.” 

“I wouldn’t say a word to harm her. If I 
thought you had behaved honourable, I would 
kneel in the mud and bless you.”’ 

“ Sentimental clap-trap!” muttered Percy, 
impatiently. ‘‘Go home, there’s a good fel- 
low.” 

** Not till I have seen Fanny.” 

‘* What?” 

Not till I have seen Fanny,” said Fred, 
doggedly. “Don’t you go too far with me, 
Mr. Falkland. I shail come to that house and 
speak to her.” 

**T will give you into custody if you attempt 
it—kick yon out if you pass the gate!” 

“ Will you?” said Fred, fiercely, and roused 
by the threat he grappled with Falkland—he 
hardly knew with what intention. 

They were both strong men, Falkland the 
better trained and lither of the two. He was 
exasperated by what he considered Crosby’s 
unwarrantable interference. 

They struggled together, and the struggle 
ended in Percy’s favour. He wrenched him- 
self free, and struck the ter down.~ 


“T am sorry,” hesaid, “ but you have brought 
it on yourself.” 
Fred was up again, and rushed at him, only 
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to meet a second blow that stretched:him in the 
road, 

Percy was a skilful boxer, and the issue was 
ertirely against the artizan. It was mere 
brute strength and courage contending with 
science. 

By some extraordinary phenomenal attrac- 
tion, a policeman happened to approach in 
time to seize Crosby as he rose again. 

Whether the ea?penter was the aggressed or 
the aggressor, the guardian of the:peacedid not 
inquire. Fred, in corduroys, and not quite 
sober, was arrested on the-spot. 

‘Give him in charge, sir?’ asked ‘the con- 
stable, touching his hat. 

“T had better, perhaps. He has been very 
troublesome. He is scarcely master of his-ac- 
tions, I fear. You know me, I think ?” 

“ Yes, sir. Number three, the Villas.” 

“That is right. Is it mecessary for me to 
appear at the station?” 

‘*No, sir. I saw the assault committed.” 

*“ And you can take him on your own re- 
sponsibility?” 

“ ¥es, sir. Breach of the peace.” 

“ That's justice all the world over,” said 
a “One law for me, and one for 


Then he made a rash attempt to get away, 
and struck his captor, but was so scientifically 
pinned by wrist and neck-cloth that he could 
not mcve. Another constable eame. He had 
been on duty im the vicinity of the nearest 
terrace, and he assisted hiseomrade ‘in Fred's 
removal. 

Perey was sorry for him, but it was necessary 
that the carpenter should be kept out of the 
way foratime. That he would betray their 
hiding-place was certain, sd they must seek 
another before he had the opportunity. 

Falkland took a short walk to quiet himself, 
and went in guite unruffled by the encounter. 
He said nothing about it to Panny. 

He went in the morning to the police-station, 
and arranged that the charge should not be 
pressed against Fred. The constable, on the 
strength of a gratuity, advised him to go into 
the court and hear the charge. did so, 

The night’s reflection had Crosby. 
He saw that the struggle between him and his 
master’s son bye a peering He 
could not fight against money ition. 
He was aware that in his own qr 
would not be allowed to enter into any oo 
nation that the magistrate might consider 
irrelevant to the case, andeven had ihe been 
allowed to explain, he could say nothing with- 
out injoring Fanny's fair name. 

He saw Perey in the court. 

“Come to prosecute me,” Fred, 
But Faikland’s face was very kindand thought- 
fal. He was called as a witness, andhe gave 
his evidence in such @ way as to present Fred's 
conduct in the lightest manner. No private 
details were entered into. The assault on the 
police was a se matter, and the magis- 
trate, taking a — view of the case, gave 
him a month’s hard labour, with the alterna- 
tive of a five pounds pe palty. 

Falkland went a the olerk’a office and 
paid the money immediately. Fred was libe- 
rated, and met his master’s son outside. He 
looked at Percy with a sort of sullen gratitude, 
and ssid— 

“ Perbaps, as you got me in for the row, you 
had a right to get me ont of it; but I would 
rather have done the time than been under a 
favour to you.” 

“T am sorry to hear you 80, $4 
said Falkland, determined to Sckettiate Mar if 
possible. ‘“ You cannot make matters better ; 
and that being the case, you would be wise to 
return quietly to your work, and not mention 
what you haveseen to anyone.” 

Fred walked away without replying, leaving 
Percy in doubt as to hisimtentions. He wanted 
revenge, and meant to have it. Nothing is so 
industrious as hatred. Crosby worked hard to 


carry out his purpose. 
He went straight to Falkland’s yard, and 


told old Bill West all that he had seen, and 
where Fanny was. 


Thea, still busy he went 

















dowa to Penge, and eléctrified the elder Falk- 
land with the intelligence 

Old Bill West, sorrow-atrichen and indi 
met Percy, and reproached him bitterly for the 
faacied wrong. Percy left the yard to avoid 
the seene he saw impending, and went to St. 
John’s-wood in a miserable condition of mind, 
The love-dream was fading into air. The 
crisis was approaching. 

The elder Falkland, with all the haste that 
the remaining twinges of gout would permit, 
travelled to London, and saw his foreman first, 
He sympathized with West, and spoke angrily 
of his son; but he said nothing about compel- 
ling him to make honourable redress. 

**T will send him out of the ——- till the 
affair is forgotten,” he said, thinking the 
promise might comfort the carpenter ; “and I 
will make every compensation in my power, 
West.” 

“You can’t give me back the child that left 


, me,” said the carpenter, simply—* the 


nae , that was the pride of her old 


“3 x —_—. B yor very sorry. 3 
thought, at would respect my people. 
Of course yourwill take Ler home again?” 

‘* She’s my own child still, sir, and I am not 
going to drive her te worse by shutting my 
door against her ; but I am afraid she will have 
a poor life of it. It’s not easy for a girl to 
return to her parents and her neighbours when 
once she’s strayed away. We may be willing 
enough te overlook everything, but there’sthe 
hame—her own shame to conquer. How can 
she look her brothers and sisters in the face 
and meet her old companions? My girl’s 

roud, sir, though she has done wrong, and I 
believe she would rather beg her bread than 
come home,” 

“ You had ‘better go to her:and see, I shall 
ae one England at once ; he shall 

be taught a severe lesson for this, He shall 
— her a pet ————— proudly: * F ; 

“No, sir,” 6 “es gs 
don't sell my children way. 
bread for her at home, and I can pos as I 
always have worked. Iam only sorry to leave 

ou.” 
sar Why leave me?” 

“ T couldn't stay after all thid is kmown. It 
isn’t likely. I have held up my head amongst 
my mates till now, and 1 don’t want to be 
adamed with their pity. There’s work to be 
had elsewhere, and I suppose you will give me 
a character.” 

The broken-down old man felt ashamed at 
having to make the humble request to. the 
father of his daughter's wronger; but the 
sorrow that had come to him affected 
details of his existence. It even sent him 
adrift to seek work in a strange place. 

“Iwill help you in any wayI ean,” -—_ 
shi, cheubl Lane kopptnelit tnhevetbaes ape 
this sh t 
would be better oe m the place. “Follow 
inks to Gi cainenenli Se enen am puent ee. 
We shall not be there long.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
DESPAIR, 


Te elder Mr. Falkland had his journey for 
ee Fanny and her husband were absent 

hen the old gentleman arrived. 

It was Percy’s wish to the evil from her 
as long as hecould. He had not the courage 
aaeiae had taken place, and as she 

in ignorance of the impend- 
ing cloud, hotecuines $0-thethaction, and went 
home with her at midnight, half afraid that 
= own or Fenny’ 8 father would be waiting for 


“Both had been. He heard so from the ser- 


vant, and recognized them by ‘the girl's de- 
scription. Both were going to on the 
morrow. 


He hinted at the danger then—told her that 
he feared Fred Crosby had tracked them down, 
and that they must hated their locality for a 
time, 





_ anny consented immediately. She would 
have consented to anything that put off the 
inevitable separation. 

A ioties come by:$0e Sanh nays in the morn- 
ing, demanding his return to Penge at once, 
Headstrong and wilful as Percy was, he dared 
not disobey that order. The old man had a 
will of iron, 

Percy went, but not till he had secured 
apartmentsia Baker, street, where Fanny would 
be safely out of the way till the storm was 
over. 

It grieved her to with her home, 
but Percy pointed Pathe oer. 

He gave up the villa, sold the furniture. at 
an agent's valuation, and when at midday poor 
a Bill West was there, he found the‘hewwe in in 

of an auctioneer, who could or rwould 
im no information. 

Falkland went down to Penge, He 
expected a sterner reception than hegot... His 
father was much incensed, but his own. youth 
had not been blameless, and Perey knew it. 

“ Now, sir,” said;the old man, severely, ‘let 
me know the worst at.once, How far bas your 
disgraceful folly carried. you? If L.thought 
you had married this girl, with her whole tribe 
of poverty-stricken relations, Lwould send you 
out without a shilling.” 

“I should find friends if you did,” said 


best to be perfectl self-possessed with his 
father. The rich buildsr stood slightly in awe 
of his gentleman-son. 

“‘ What do you mean, sir? Where was 
good sense? You might at et have 
your vices away from our own 
what a talk ron will be!” 

“ T see,” was the ironical Rag “Tt is 
not the sin itself, but the proximity that makes 
the crime. However, it.is useless to quarrel ; 
recriminations are mere. waste of breath. 


oe 
Y 


What do ~want.of me?” 

The coo. -ataggered Falkland the elder. 
He admired Percy 

“This is not exactly the kind of thing the 
lordly of our house should have under 
discussion,” Percy continued; ‘‘so, that. if I 
might without i suggest a. milder 


tone-—— 

“ You have acted Tike a scoundrel.” 

‘‘Tam willing to make every reparation in 
my power, Give me and iwill 
marry her to-day ab Bay ts char 

“I would rather see 


the | test with his son, 


leg wo pert ae 
tion at once,” ‘The, w 
gohome. Youshall start to-morrow for Berlin, 
to commence our contract with Spobr and 
Laghtal. Isay youshall. It is for you to do 
so or not; but understand me, that if you do 
not go, we part at-once.” 

It was easier to issue a i 
with Percy. The old;man had 
heused it in this unreagoning 
Pere had no alternative but obedience. 


pm ating te go wherever you please,’” 
he said “ but I must make arrangements for 


ig pias os The arrangements will 
be made between her father.and myself. You 
are a stranger to her henceforth, or you are a 

tome. Make your choice.” 

— ve made it in the most dutifal man- 
ner.” 

“No sneers, sir._I won't be sneered at. 
Remember that if you are @ gentleman my 
money has made you,ene.’ 

“Tas not likely to fongot it while you keep 
it in my mind with.such exeellent taste. 

I certainly owe yom much, Your aoe y~ 
done for me more than your father’s did 

The elder Falkland bit his lip under this 
biting sarcasm, He would have risen in fury, 
but Perey was difficult to deal with. There 
was @ chance that if driven too far he would 


than to argue 


power, and 
way. 
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eave’ the house and return to it in a day or 
two to introduce Fanny West as Mrs. Falk- 
land. 

This is my reward,” the builder muttered. 
“TI bave been too fond of him.” 

The old man spoke the truth. He was 
reaping ‘the harvest his false pride had sown. 
It had been his ambition to make his boy # 
gentléman—to give him the attainmerits and 
the polished graces of the aristocrat. He 
thought that to do this was to do all—for- 
getting the better teaching—forgetting to 
teach him to honour his father and mother 
to respect religion, morality and justice, 

“‘ There shall be no more grovelling after my 
time,’ theeld nian had said to himself. “No 
more sordid money gtubbing. Percy is a ¢gen- 
tleman, and his children shall belotig to the 
upper claseesi The wharfinger and timber 
merchant will fotind a generation of aristocrats, 
and it will be forgotten that the name of Falk- 
land was ever atsociated with trade.” 

seemed like a special blow when Percy 
ran away with the carpenter's daughter. It 
seemed as if the old plebeian taint clung to 
him, and, made him take the family back to 
what they had risen from. Had the old man 
been awate that his son was married, Percy 
would have been disinherited with  maledic- 


tion, 

Falkland the elder adopted a quieter tone, 
aud Falkland.the younger listened with an 
innocence that caused his father to think his 
regard for Fanny @ mere passing passion that 
absence would cure. “It was advisable, then, 
to get him out of the-way at once. 

‘““To-morrow, mind, for Berlin,” Falkland 
said, ‘ and you shall have a liberal extra allow- 
ance so long as I find that you hold no cor- 
respondence with that unfortunate girl. She 
will be well cared for. Perhaps she will marry. 
There was young Crosby, who came to me ; he 
seems fond of her. Perhaps he weuld not 
mind what has passed—peoplé of that class 
are curious in some things.” 

Falkland the younger ground his teeth 
silently. 

“We will drop that subject, please, and 
proceed to business. Who is going with me?” 

“Wood and Linch as assistant-engineers, 
and forty of our picked men. You can send 
for more if you require them. To-morréw 
morning, mind. There is atrain at ten. You 
must be ready.” 

“Very well,” safd Percy, sullenly, and 
lighting # cigar, he went into the garden. 

Falkiand the elder thought it extreme! 
gentlemanly of him to take the matter wit 
such nonchalance. 

(To be continued.) 








SNOWDROP’S FORTUNES. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF 
* From her Own Lips,” &c., de. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. (continued) 


“Who are they? Where did they come 
from?” , Lady Wrexham asked, eagerly. She 
was pale still, but had overcome the strong 
in¢lination tofaint that had taken hold of her. 

“Sir Hilary ie cousin a long way removed 
of the last baronet, ‘but his right to the title 
andestates isindieputable. Islrotla think that 
his wife’s pedigree would bear looking inte; 
the daughter must take ‘after some remote 
relations of her father's, I shold think, for she 
is totally unlike either of them’ except in the 
colour of her eyés.” 

“ She is‘like them in something then?” 

“In that one point—yes; her eyes are dark, 
the same colour as the father’s, but entitély 
different in expression. The mother’s are 
the same tint too, but it was hard to tell what 
their expression might be, for she was so 
terrified ali the ‘time we were’ there that she 
looked like a frightened steep.” 

“ And how old is'the young lady 7” 

“T should say about Laura's age; she- is nét 
so tall, indeed, she is rathér petite than other- 





wise, but'she is a lady, there is no doubt of it; 
hot through education, the colonics can’t do 
much in that way, I ect, but in a fashion 
that seems born in her; she isn’t awkward, she 
received me as if she had been acctistomed to 
callers and strange faces all her life, and 
hardly made one mistake ; there is nothing in 
her manner that cannot be perfected in a 
very short time. I suspect the histery of the 
family will be interesting wh«n it comes to be 
known. The man was a digger at first out in 
the colony, and then found copper or some- 
thing that turned himt int6 a millionaire, and 
then on the top of it-all came tlie title.” 

“A whole three volume romance,” suid Lady 
jaan who had recovered herself by this 
ime. 

“Isn't it? Monkshaven heard at the club 
that he was a day labourer before he went 
abropd—a lazy seatmp that would never do 
abything he could help. YT aid hear where he 
came from—some out-tf-the-way village in 
Northumberland, I think—and that he bad a 
whole host of ragged dirty children when he 
emigrated, but has lost them all but this 
one; 

Lady Wrexham was very abgry with herself 
for the vague fear that tock possession of her 
when she thought of this unktown girl; and 
she crashed down the nervousness, atid made 
up her mind that che would take the earliest 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of the 
Gletormonds. It waseasy; the new baronet 
was the lion of the eeason,; being regarded by 
the fashionable world in much the same light 
fs a noble savage if léoked upcn when be is 
brought to town and shown all the wonderful 
sights of the first city in the world. 

It was astonishing how well he bore his new 
honours. When he bade his lady wife light 
hie pipe out in the Australian wilds he was 
plain John Thompsen, the digger, who had 
hardly realized the position to which Fate had 
celled him, but had plenty of sound common- 


Lady Guinevere Charlton declared him the 
most delightfully original creature she had 
ever met, and vowed an eternal friendship for 
Nellie on the spot. The settling down in 
Eaton-square was very soon accomplished, and 
the world called tipon the baronet and sent 
invitations to balls and parties and dinners 
enough to have tutned the heads of more 
seasoned folks than the situple trio from the 
Antipodes. ‘ 

The duchess managed things splendidly for 
them: she gave a party—tiot a grand ball but a 
sort of sociable at home—and managed to 
introduce them to the risht people; and what 
was a far more difficult task to make them 
feel comfortable and not frightened. It was 
at this party that Lady Wrexham and her 
daughter first saw the young lady they had 
heard so much abottt. When they arrived the 
rooms were fall, and they had to wait a little 
before they could get to the duchess, she was 
£0 surrounded by guests. 

Lady Glenormond was by her side, a common- 
place frightened woman whom not all the 
milliners in creation could make look like a 
lady, and her husband was standing by her 
with a look of amusement on his face, not a 
whit abashed, but intently watching every- 
thing that went on. He lovked keenly at the 
countess as she was presented to him; most 
likely he had heard-of her before, and with 
genuine admiration, which he was too out- 
spoken to keep to himself, at Lady Laura. 

“Our girls would run neck and neck in a 
race for a beauty prize, my lady,” he said, ‘‘ and 
they aren’t anhike either, Nellie, my dear, 
come here.”’ 

A slight girl dressed in white turned round 
as he spoke and came to his side; she was 
dressed in a costume so entirely unconven- 
tional as to be almost startling, but the duchess 
had pronounced it good and she did not 
change it; many an artist would have gloried 
in transferring the effect to his canvas. And 





sense. And under the auspices of the fitm of 
lewyers who had sought him out, and managed 
his butiness for him, he had gone steadily to 
work to learn the things nécessary for his new 
life, and to make standing for himself in the 
world. 

He wasshrewd and clear-headed, and quietly 
put down any attempts to impose on him in a 
way that made it pretty certain they would 
never oes in the same qtarier. And | 
he begged for introductions for his wife and 
daughter to ladies who would neither Jangh at 
their ignorance of the ways of fashionable | 
folks, nor lead them on to extravagances of any 
sort which would tend t6 make them the 
laughing-stock of theit neighbours. 

“T don’t want them to make fools of them- 
selves,” he said ; “and there are plenty who 
would help them to do that with all their 
hearts, and laugh at them afterwards. It 
would be a real kindness of somevue to set 
them in the tight way.” 

The ladies were found; the Duchess of 
Monkehaven being one of them ; and everyone 
predicted that Nellie would make a brilliant 
match, and do her parents credit when she 
came to be introduced. 

“ That shehas always done, bless her,” was 
Sir Hilary’s reply to this speech ofher Grace 
the Duchess, ‘'Bhe won’t change now, won't 
my Nellie.” 

‘* No, of course not; no one would wish her 
to change,” the Ductress said, smiling at the 
lovely girl, who was nestling close to her 
father with & look of love and confidence on 
her face that was very pretty tosce. ‘‘ I can’t 
= where she has'pieked up her‘finish, Sir 

Hary.’ 

‘She has had the best I could do for her in 
the ways of school and all thet,” the baronet 
said. “Liangollen is not the most advanced 
place in the world, and we had'no colleges, nor 
profeesors there. But Nelly went to Sydney, 
and was finished, they told mie.” He added 
with a laugh, “Ishould have beén sorry if 


yet it was only the simplest of white dresses 
falling about ber in soft folds, and a deep crim- 
son sash loosely tied about her wai-t; her mag- 
nificent hair fell about her shoulders in curls 
that no hairdresser could have produced, and 
a deep-red flower was fas'ened somewhere 
amongst it that showed to advantage the dark 
glossy brown which was all bat black. 

Lady Wrexham felt as if the room turned 
round with her; it seemed to her as if the 


| child of the show stood before her again, the 


little performer grown into an ethereal some- 
thing, that looked like a fairy queen in her 
daintiness and beauty. Sir Hilary’s voice 
recalled her introducing his child. 

“My daughter Nellie, my lady,” he said. 
“ Not a bad epecimen of what the colonies can 
produce.” 

He was so honestly proud of her, so delighted 
to see any one admire her, that his outsprken 
praise of her sounded pleasant from bis lips, 
and everybody forrave him his brusquerie for 
the sake of the love for bis child that shone in 
his honest brown eyes and sounded in every 
word that fell from his lips. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A SHADOW OF ZHE PAST. 


Tre likeness between Nellie Glenormond 
and Lady Laura Carlyon was not nearly so 
marked when they were together as the duchess 
hed fancied it would be. The deep blue 
of Laura’s eyes and her greater height, and 
the totally different expression destroyed 
the resemblance in a great measure, but apart 
they seemed as if they might be sisters, and 
it was impossible to think of one girl without 
recalling the other. 

Lady Wrexham followed the baronet’s 
daughter about with her eyes like a woman in 
a dream ; no wonder Laty Guinevere hud been 
so impressed with her hkeness to the little girl 
of the show; the resemblance was accidental 





they had done that, though ; I did not want to | 


see the end of my girl.” 
He laughed and his guests Idughed, and 





of Gourse, and the dress had a great déal to do 
| with it; it was odd thas Miss Glenormond 
should have selected a costume so strangely 
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similar to the one she remembered so well 
on the child that had caused them so much 
anxiety. It was all chance, and she was nervous, 
and she would think of it all no more. 

he did her best to be agreeable to the new 
Lady Glenormond, and succeeded so well that 
that much afflicted lady began to think that 
the great world was not such a very dreadful 
place after all, and that ple with titles and 
money were very much like the rest of creation 
after all. Lady Wrexham was very kind, and 
talked to her quite as if she understood and 
sympathized with her difficulties, but she was 
a little surprised at the lukewarm fashion in 
whish she listened to the praises of her daugh- 


“ Yes, Nellie’s a good girl,” she said, “a 
very good girl, I can’t deny it, and she’s all we 
have left now, they pined in Australia the rest 
did ; my husband sets great store by Nellie.” 

* And no wonder, she is very lovely and as 
good as she is beautiful, I am sure.” 

** Yes,” again said Lady Glenormond, some- 
what listlessly, ‘‘I do not know what we should 
do without Nellie; she seems to take to it all 
better than I can, though why she should I 
don’t know, she wasn’t born a lady any more 
than me.” 

“She is younger, and young folks pick up 
things more quickly than we do,”’ Lady Wrex- 
ham said, wondering at the air of suppression 
that seemed to be over this queer lookin 
woman, and whether she was too much afrai 
of her to talk freely. “I don't wonder at her 
father being proud and fond of her, she does 
you both credit, and you will see she will do 
you more, she will marry well.” 

‘* Yes, I dare say she will, though how he will 
part with her I don’t know,” the baronet’s 
wife said, looking across the room to where her 
husband and Nellie were; “‘ you see it’s what 
they came through together that makes them 
so fond of one another ; when two people have 
stood together face to face with death, with 
not a hair's breadth between them and the 
next world, it ties them together in this one, 
somehow.” 

** And have they come through such peril ?”’ 
asked Lady Wrexham ; “ no one would think it 
now, to look at them.” 

Ti’sa ey years ago now,” Lady Glen- 
ormond replied; ‘‘he was a black-haired man 
then and he came out of it with the white 
head you see now, It has left its traces and 
they will never die out ; bué I am forgetting, 
he told me never to speak of it—never to let 
any one know that he had been through it. I 
forgot myself, it isn’t very often I get any that 
I can talk to now, and I didn’t think.” 

She looked so frightened that Lady Wrex- 
ham pitied her and hastened to reassure her ; 
she had been for a moment taken out of her- 
self and her fright at the grandeur which sur- 
rounded her, and had spoken naturally and 
feelingly, but the new demure manner was 
coming back with the recollection of her hus- 
band’s prohibition. 

‘* Pray do not be uneasy,” the Countess said, 


gently ; “ — you have said to me will be 
as if you had not mentioned it. Try and feel 


enough at home with me to believe that.” 

“Thank you very much,” was the ready 
answer. ‘There are many things that he 
told me never to speak of, that I forget some- 
times, and that was one of them. He can’t 
bear to have it spoken, or to think of it. It 
must have been an awful time.” 

“Then you were not with him?” 

“ Not—not for months after, and when I saw 
him I did not know him till I spoke to him; it 
was like seeing a ghost.” 

Lady Wrexham would have very much liked 
to hear more, but she respected the desire of 
the simple creature to obey her husband, and 
she asked no questions, though it was easy to 
see that she could have drawn the whole his. 
tory, whatever it was, from Lady Glenormond 
without any trouble. 

“Perhaps Sir Hilary has laid too many 
injunctions on you to keep things secret, and 
£0 made it a little difficult to obey him,” she 
said, presently. ‘‘ Would it not be better to 








be perfectly at ease about the past, and not to 
mind its being spoken about? Sir Hilary is 
not the only man that has; risen from a 
humble position. I don’t think he need try to 
ignore what he has been; it seems to me he 
would adorn any station.” 

There was enough truth in the speech to 
make it easily spoken. Sir Hilary was a very 
presentable man, indeed, and honest and 


straightforward as the daylight; his very, 


ie made him respected. 

“Tt isn’t that,” his wife said; “he isn’t 
ashamed of what he was, nor how he made 
his money. He says he ehall always keep his 
old clothes and his tools, and look at them 
every day, to keep him in mind that he wasn’t 
always rich ; it’s only about—that is, there are 
some things of coursa that he woaldn’t like all 
the world to know.” 

And, having made this somewhat contradic- 
tory speech, and covered herself with confusion, 
the poor lady blushed furiously, and looked 
ready to cry. 

“Of course there is always something that 
we do not want the world to know,” Lady 
Wrexham said, consolingly. ‘* Dear Lady Glen- 
ormond, don’t look so frightened, you have 
told me nothing that will not be quite safe. If 
the secret of your husband’s ever ha been 
in such deadly peril ever leaks out, it will not 
be through me. Will you walk through the 
rooms with me, the rm tn has so many 
beautiful things, and I don’t believe you have 
seen half of them yet?” 

She felt sorry for the frightened creature, 
and intensely curious about everything that 
had happened to her. She wanted to know 
where she had lived, and what the baronet’s 
name had been, and every little.detail about 
their former life. She would not ask her a 
sirigle question, not lead her on to talk in any 
way, but something might come outif she kept 
up her acquaintance with her that would 
throw a light on what she had said about her 
husband and Nellie. 

The two girls were equally delighted with 
each other, Nellie frankly confessing that she 
was terribly frightened at the idea of meeting 
Lady Laura till that day. 

**T hope you won’t be afraid of me any 
more,” Laura said, with a laugh; “I am not 
a very formidable person.” 

“No, indeed; but I fancied everything and 
every body formidable,” Nellie answered, “ You 
can’t imagine how we dreaded this journey. 
Father had a great mind not to take the title 
at all but leave it and stay where he was; he 
was rich enough. That fit did not last long 
though,” she added, laughing; “I think the 
people that found him out pointed out to him 
the advantages and the position till he resolved 
to try. He said it was like wearing clothes 
that didn’t fit him, and I don’t think they 
quite fit any of us yet.” 

“They will fit Me very soon,” Lady Laura 
said, charmed with the girl’s frankness; “ they 
will not need much alteration for you, and 
mamma and her friends and the duchess will 
scon help Lady Glenormond to feel at home. 
re | is not so difficult as outsiders imagine.” 

“I know everybody is very kind,” Nellie 
said, ‘‘and no one laughs at us, and yet we 
must be very queer in English eyes,” 

“Not at all; not half so queer as some 
people I could show you who have been born 
and bred here in London, and have been in 
society all theirlives. You are alady, my dear, 
and your father—. Don’t ran away from me, it 
is only Monkshaven, you have been introduced 
to him.” 

It was the dake and with him Arthur For- 
tescue; the latter hai been out of town for a 
day or two, and had come now to be introduced 
to Lady Glenormond and her daughter. The 
duke said a few words to his betrothed, and 
greeted Nellie with a pleasant cordiality that 
set her at her ease at once, or should have done 
80, but she seemed strangely nervous. Then 
he introduced Mr. Fortescue, and Laura 
wondered at the flush that rose to Neliie’s 
cheek, and the utter paleness of the gentle- 
man’s face. 


He bowed courteously and then held out 
his hand. 

“I have had the pleasure of seeing this young 
lady before,” he said, ‘‘ and being rade enough 
to take her for a ghost. Iam afraid I frightened 
you on that occasion, Miss Glenormond,” he 
went on, “ you vanished with such unheard of 
rapidity.” 

“TI think I was a little startled,” Nellie 
replied, and she ssemed to have sonie difficulty 
in maintaining her composure as she spoke, 
= her colour came and went with odd rapi- 

ity. : 

“ What marvellous adventure have you now 
come through er?” the Duke asked, 
looking from one to the other in surprise. And 
Arthur Fortescue related how he had been in 
the corridor at ‘‘ Olderton’s,” and encountered 
Miss Glenormond, whom he took for a ghost. . 

“« Whose ghost ?” asked the Dake ; “‘ Laura’s? 
She might very well pass for that in the dark ; 
there’s a wonderful resemblance between you 
two young ladies sometimes.” 

‘I wonder which of us that flatters,” Lady 
Laura said, with asmile. ‘‘Mr, Fortescue, 
will you take care of Nellie? I your 
pardon,” she added, langhing, “ Miss or- 
mond, I should have said; but Nellie seems a 
more natural name for you, my dear.” 

“So it is; call me Nellie, please,” the girl 
replied with a happy smile, “ no one thinks of 

ing me anything else, I have been Nellie 
to every one for ever 80 many years.” 

Laura turned away and left her with Arthur 
Fortescue, she had seen some friends to whom 
she was anxious to speak, and he walked back 
to the tea room with her on bis arm, and his 
heart beating with a curious mingled feeling 
that he could not define. The likeness that 
had startled him in the darkness of the hotel 
corridor was not nearly so marked now in the 
daylight; it was not the spirit of his dead 
love that was with him now, but a new and 
mixed adoration that had come into his heart 
with the first sight of this witching creature, 
and the first tones of her gentile voice. 

“T am going mad,” he said to himself. “I 
must be; what ails me, Arthur Fortescue, that 
at forty years old I cannot feel the touch of a 
girl’s hand on my arm, nor hear the sound of 
her voice, but I must be as blind an idiot as 
ever walked this mortal earth. She may be 
someone else’s property, for aught I know— 
engaged—married! Who knows? Bah! I will 
see her no more. I will leave England; my 
wits are as certainly leaving me a3 I am walk- 
ing here. Is there witchcraft in the land, and 
is this lovely creature, with my dead darling’s 
eyes and her voice, one of the weird sister- 
hood? I shall think so soon if Istay here. I 
will take her to the duchess, and go away.” 

He did take her to the duchess, But he 
stayed as long as he could with ow ; and 
did not leave till Sir Hilary and his family— 
the last to leave—were intheir carriage, and 
he had obtained permission to visit them at 
their own house. His heart, which had been 
his all these years, was gone out of his keepin 
in one little minute, and Nellie Glenormon: 
had it in her hand to do what she would with 


it. 

He told himself that this new feeling was all 
born of the past; that he liked Nellie Glen- 
ormond because she seemed to him the em- 
bodiment of his lost Geraldine, and he really 
fancied eo. But it was nothing of the sort ; 
the woman he had mourned so had really 
become a very shadowy thing in his mind ; the 
likeness was great, certainly, but Nellie Glen- 
ormond was worth a dozen of the frivolous, 
selfish Geraldine;- who had deserted her 
father and himself without the slightest 


cause, 
He might call himself what names he anaee, 
and indulge in all the self-abuse possible, 


make all sorts of resolutions to go away from 
London, by aad arse 5 -o ene jg A 
man of forty is a suscepti ing, was 
as surely in the toils as ever fly in the web of a 





spider 
(To be continued.) 
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MY SHIPS. 


Ir all the ships I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah, well! the harbour could not hold 

So many sails as there would be ° 
If all my ships came in from sea. 


If balf my ships came home from sea, 
And brought their precious freight to me, 
Ah, well! I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state— 

So rich the treasures that would be 

In half my ships now out at tea. 


If just one ship I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah, well! the storm-clouds then might frown, 
For, if the others all went down, 

Still rich, and proud, and glad I’d be 

If that one ship came back to me. 


If that one ship went down at sea, 
And all the others came to me 
Weighted down with wealth untold, 
With glory, honour, riches, gold, 
The po-rest soul on earth I’d be 

If that one ship came not to me. 


Oh skies, be calm! Oh wind, blow free ! 
Blow all my ships safe home to me! 
But if thou sendest some a-wreck, 
To nevermore come sailing back, 
Send any—all—that skim the sea, 
But bring my love ship home to me! 
E, W. 


TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 


ciaihaliiieige 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
A STEP NEARER TO THE FATAL GOAL. 
“ Gwennie, has Louis written to you? For- 


give me for asking. 

Gwendolen satin thelibrary writing, and Hya- 
cinth had entered to get a book ostensibly, but 
in truth to ask the above question. More than 
three days had passed, and the promised letter 
from Louis had not come. During those days 
Gwendolen had certainly—as Hyacinth’s keen 
intelligence quickly perceived—avoided her 
cousin, and, as much as she could, had thrown 
herself in Lochisla’s way; to no avail, appa- 
rently, for while he made no effort to avoid her 
his manner to her never changed, and he 
gracefully evaded more than one opportunity 
which she gave him for a reconciliation. 

Did she still cling to hope, or was it slipping 
from her, leaving nothing but one consuming 
fire of jealousy ? 

Gweadolen looked up now, and laying down 
her pen, said rather coldly,— 

_‘‘ You seem very anxious about Louis, Hya- 
cinth?” 

“That is no answer. I am anxious, and I 
thivk I ought to be; he is ill—Madge says he 
is more ill than he will allow—and yet he has 
not written.” 

‘* He wrote a few days ago.” 

_“ But -not since, I mean. Well,” said the 
girl, tarning away, ‘it does not matter—I am 
sorry I troubled you.” 

“Hyacinth,” exclaimed Gwendolen, abruptly, 
“you —you must know—that, but for you, 
Lonis would be well and strong.” 

‘* He never was well and strong, Gwennie,” 
said Hyacinth, quietly ; ‘he never would be.” 

_“* He was, and he would be; but even if not, 
his illness now is less physicalthan mental. I 
know you are not blind to this.’’ 

“No, Iam not; but what then? Why speak 
of that which can er § be painful to us all?” 
=. ee you could avert the evil, Hyacinth. 

y, why can you not even to think mor 
kindly of Louis?” bd ; 

“ More kindly,’’ repeated Hyacinth, drawing 
back. ‘‘I could not love him more dearly if 
he had been indeed my brother; but I can 
give him no more—and he does not ask it,” 

“No,” cried Gwendolen, eagerly, “he is too 
generous ; but you know that he loves you.” 














“Oh, hush, what use to speak of this? Is it 
not misery enough that he suffers? ”’ 

‘Misery you do not feel,” said Gwendolen, 
harshly, ‘for a word from you would change 
it to happiness ; and you will not utter it.” 

‘‘Gwendolen, are youmad? Why should I 
perjare my soul even to savea life? Nay, why 
should I yield up all hope of happiness for 
Louis Stanhope’s rake? I never trifled with 
him; I never gave him any cause to believe 
he was more to me than he is now, and ever 
will be.” 

‘* You might omit the first objection,” said 
Gwendolen, clenchivg her hands, “and speak 
only of the ‘ happiness,’ though I can see little 
hope of that. You love Errol Cameron—you 
have stolen him from me; aye, he told me 
that he loved me no more—and why? Iknew 
it—though he would not own it—because your 
beauty had glamoured him, and he loved you. 
For you he spurned me; that day when we 
met—you remember it well, I know. I hum- 
bled myself to the very dust. I told him that 
I would forgive if he would love me st:ll; and 
he answered me that he loved me no more.” 

“Gwendolen! ” the girl covered her face in 
an agony of shame for her hapless cousin, 
‘“‘unsay it, unsay it; you did not stoop so low.”’ 

‘* He has spared me then,” said Gwendolen, 
rising, and turning to her cousin with a look 
and mien that it was well, perhaps, Hyacinth 
did not see; but the tone and movement made 
her drop her hands and recoil instinctively ; 
“he has some chivalry, some shield of honour 
left. But I speak truth, and will not unsay it. 
I did stoop to offer him pardon, and he spurned 
it with contempt—for your sake, for you, whom 
he will not make his wife; for when I cast it 
in his teeth that he loved you, he answered 
that he would never give to any woman a dis- 
honoured name. Where, then, is your ‘ hope of 
happiness ;’ and yet you stand between his 
love and me. Can you deny it?” 

“When,” said Hyacinth, with a superb 
hauteur that seemed to crush the other’s fierce 
passion, ‘‘ I admit your right to accuse and to 

uestion, then I may be prepared to own or to 
eny. As it is, adieu,” and she opened the 
door and quitted the room. 

A few hours later, after lancheon, when the 
guests were dispersed over the grounds, and 
Hyacinth had taken refuge from the cavaliers 
of the party with Lady Loring, Lochisla came 
up and asked her to let him carry her off to 
the stables to see Clarice’s new jennet. 

Hyacinth rose, though, fond of horses as she 
was, she cared very little about the new 
jennet just now; but she was always willing 
to be with Count Errol, and went to the stables 
aod duly admired Clarice’s favourite, a really 
beautiful horse. 

The Earl, however, when he and his com- 
panion left the stable-yard, did not return to 
the lawn, but quietly made a detour and passed 
into the shrabbery; and presently—they were 
walking very slowly—he bent down, and said, 
gently, — 

‘* What is the matter, Hyacinth? What has 
happened?” 

“Oh, Errol!’”’ with @ start and quick flush, 
‘*T can hide nothing from you.” 

“You cannot, indeed. Well, what is it, my 
child?” 

“Do not ask me, Count Errol.” 

“IT must ask you, sweetheart. Tell me.” 

So, with drooping head and quivering lip 
Hyacinth told him, leaving out only one thing 
—his own denial to Gwendolen of any intention 
to make Hyacinth Vernon his wife. He 
listened in silence, and when the girl had 
ceased he said, — 

“ You answered well, my child; but I am 
very, very grieved that Gwendolen should have 
so spoken,” 

“I think she hardly meant it,” said Hya- 
cinth, quickly; ‘she is strange, ‘capricious. 
Perhaps presently she will be friendly again.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the Earl, sternly, ‘ but this 
must not be; poisoned arrows cannot so easily 
be plucked out and the wound healed by a few 
caressing words. You are too generous, too 
ready to forgive.” 





“Errol, she is so unhappy—I cannot but 
pity more than I blame her.” 

“And I, too, God knows!” said the Earl, 
and he turned aside his face suddenly. 

“Yet,” he added, after a pause, ‘‘it is well 
for Gwendolen ‘to understand that you are 
Lady Loring’s guest; and if she forgets this it 


| will be needful for you or for her to quit the 


house.” 
“ No, no, Errol, the esclandre—the—” 
“Well, well, be at rest, only avoid being 
alone with Gwendolen. Let her have no oppor- 
tunity to repeat such words as she has spoken, 


| or by Heaven it will be to me she will have to 


plead her justification.” 

Hyacinth grew white, and clung to his arm 
in a kind of terror. 

“Errol, you would not, you could not—pro- 
mise me.” 

“Sweetheart, I cannot. Ah, Hyacinth, I 
sorely try your love, but do not you misjudge 
me; remember what I asked of you only a few 
days ago.” 

“T have not forgotten it,” said the girl, in a 
low voice, and her head drooped. “It is not 
for a little time, but for ever, that I gave you 
my trust, Errol.” 

“ T know it, my child.” 

Only those words; it was the love that 
said, — 

‘“* Between the gift and the power to accept 
how wide a gulf!” 

But Hyacinth said nothing, and walked on 
silently by the Earl’s side to the lawn, which 
they presently reached by a winding path. 

Soon, very soon, was the battle to come, 
when her love should be tried indeed to the 
uttermost, and would that love conquer or fail 
at last ? 

That evening, when they were all in the 
drawing-room, Hyacinth sat looking over 
photographs with Lord Belmont and Major 

Carstairs, and Gwendolen was talking to 
Mrs, Sandon and Lord Alfred Fitzalan, when 
suddenly Hyacinth’s blue eyes dilated and her 
hand trembled. 

Yet it was only a footman who entered with 
asalver bearing letters, but she watched him 
with bated breath. 

He went first to Lady Loring, then to 
Gwendolen, then he came to Hyacinth, and as 
she took the letter from the salver her face 
flushed crimson, then grew deathly pale, for 
the handwriting was Miss Philippa’s, not 
Louis’s. 

Louis, then, was too ill to write; only under 
such circumstances would* Miss Philippa, 
after what had passed, write to her. 

She glanced up instinctively to see if 
Lochisla was near; but he was on the ter- 
race with Emma Loring and the Duke of 
Merivale. 

Lord Belmont spoke directly,— 

‘‘ Miss Vernon, pray do not stand on any 
ceremonial. I trust there is no bad news.” 

‘IT am afraid there is,’ she said, rising. 
‘* You are very kind—you will excuse me.” 

She turned to the door, and quickly quitted 
the room. 

Meanwhile Gwendelon had opened her letter, 
which was also from Miss Philippa, and suffi- 
ciently brief. 

‘* Your brother,’’ she said, “ is not well 
enough to write; he is very ill. I think you 
ought to come to him ; Dr. Nelson speaks most 
despondingly of him. I am writing to Hya- 
cinth. by this post.” 

Gwendolen had withdrawn to a seat near the 
window to read her letter ; it fell at her feet 
as involuntarily she clasped her hands to- 
gether. And in that moment she heard a light 
step, and Lochisla stood before her. Her face, 
the letter—told their own tale; he picked up 
the fallen paper, and gave itinto her hand. 

“ Miss Stanhope,” in a low earnest tone, “ is 
your brother much worse—pardon me ?” 

“ You are most kind to ask, Lord Lochisla, 
He is ill indeed—too iJlto write. They should 
have sent to mie earlier. I must return home 
to-morrow. My aunt says the has written also 
to Hyacinth.” 

“To Hyacinth!” he? glanced round the 
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room. Hyacinth was gone. He bent down | to Lady Loring: It would be diffioult—almost 


again to Gwendolen, “ Miss Stanhope—believe | 
me,fam deeply grieved to hear such news; | 


but there immediate 
danger ?” 

“No, I think not,” said Gwendolen, “ aunt | 
Philtppa rays that the physician speaks ‘ most | 
despondingly.’” 

“It may perchance be better than appears | 
at present,” said Lothisla, gently ; and then 
he passed on into the drawing-room. Gwen- 
dolen looked after-him, and set her teeth. He 
had said not a word of regret at losing her | 
society. How would he endure Hyacinth’s | 
depsrture. 

She hersslf must return to Stanhope Lea; | 
but then Hyacinth would return also—wou'd | 
be parted from the Earl. 

She rose up presently, and sought Lady 
Loring, to. whom Lord Lochisla had evidently 
said something, for the lady turned towards 
her, sympathetically,— 

“ My dear Gwendolen, I am so grieved. Is 
Louis really so ill ?" 

“Yes, Lady Loring. I shall have to leave 
here to-morrow—early if I can.” 

‘*Tam so sorry!” repeated Lady Loring. 
“There is a train to London very early, but 
there is surely no need to go before the eleven 
o’clock train.” 

“TI think not. I am efraid you will lose 
Hyacinth tog. Aunt Philippa has written to 
her; and I suppose she will go.” 

“T hope not, just yet, but I must not be 
selfish. Ste left the room. Ah! hereshe ie.” 

Lochisla, stavding not far from the door, 
looked up quickly as Hyacinth came in. To 
all other’s eyes than his there was only a 
troubled look in the violet eyes, and about the 
lines of the delicate lips, but he saw much 
more, Lady Loring hastened forward. 

“ Hyacinth,” she said, in a low voice, 
‘* Gwendolen tells me that she must leave here 
to-morrow for Stanhope Lea, bat you need not 
go also, surely?”’ 

‘Dear Lady Loring, you are very kind; I 
can ‘hardly tell yet. Ishall be able to decide by 
the morning.” 

Very well. 
danger?” 

The tears rushed to the girl’s eyes. 

“T hope not; but he is very ill,” she said, 
falteringly. 

Lochisla at that minute came up. 

“We are not to lose you, Hyacinth?” he 
said, a little anxiously. -He spoke for Lady 
Loring’s ear, the girl knew. Her ladyship 
interposed ,— 

“‘ Hyacinth promises to let me know by the 
morning whether she is obliged to go or not; 
at any rate, so soon.” 

“Ah! that is better; night brings counsel,” 
said the Earl; and drawing Haycinth’s band 
on his arm he led her across the room to a 
lounge removed from earshot, yet not so 
remote as to suggest any idea of a desire on 
the part of its occupants to be unseen and 
unheard. 

As soon as he had placed her on the couch 
and sat down by her she turned to him, 
speaking withont any outward sign of agita- 
tion, but with suppressed excitement, — 

“Errol, i must go to Louis. I must'go to- 
morrow.” 

He answered by a quiet question,— 

“ May I see the letter, my child ?” 

Hyacinth drew forth a letter and gave it to 
him 

“I meant to give it to you,’ she said; 
‘*Aunt Philippa writes so urgently. Louis 
wants me to go, but he does not waut to make 
me unhappy, and that only imcreases the 
obligation to go to bim.” 

“ Aye,” said the Earl, slowly, and was silent 
for a moment. He had ptt the letter in his 
pocket, and now did not look at Hyacinth; 
but she saw that his lips were almo-t blood- 
less, and his brow set like marble—stern and 
inflexible. She did not venture to break the 
silence, but waited for him to speak. 

“« Hyacinth,” he said, after a few moments, 
“T must see you alone before you speak again 


is not, I hops, 


Louis is not, I trust, in 





| tryst before dawn: 


impossible—tv tee you to-night, but there will 
be time to-morrow morning. Yon know the 
thick copse just beyond the grounds, will you 
be there at seven o'clock to-morrow morning, 
and I will wait for yeu? You need fear no- 
thing”—as the girl started and changed colout 


| —“you can reach it through the shrubbery, 


and, onee in the shrubbery, no one who saw 
you would suppose you were going beyond the 


| rosary. If any of the servants saw you leave 


the house they would only imagiue you were 
gving for a saunter in the grounds, as you 
have done bifore; and I gball bave gone to the 
Besides”—he spoke now 
with intense earnestness—‘ some risk must be 
run; I have tried to reduce it to a minimum. 
It is better to meet in the morning tuan at 
night, and I canuot see you in the house.” 

‘*Errol, I will run any risk for you. I will 
do what you ask.” 

“Thanks, my child. Heaven grant you may 
give me the sme answer to-morrow.” 

Again bis words pugzled Hyacinth, but she 
did not seek an explanation. She rose, and 
both rejoined the general circle. 

Later Gwendolen asked of Lady Loring if 
Hyacinth had said whether she was going to 
Stanhope Lea on the morrow. 

* You did not ask ber,’ said the hostess, sur- 
priced, and she noticed that Gwendolen flushed 
at the qnestion. ‘‘ Hyacinth answered me'that 
she would decide to-morrow early.” 

“ Ab, indeed!” 

Gwendolen turned away rather abruptly, 
and stepped through the open window on to 
the terrace. She was trembling—trembling with 
passion, jealousy, suspicion, throbbing wildly 
at her breast. What could mean this inde- 
cision, so foreign to Hyacinth’s nature? Miss 
Philippa must certainly have asked her to go 
to Stanhope Lea. Locbisla. must have inter- 
fered, and why? 

He was talking to Hyacinth after Lady 
Loring had spoken to her; she had given him 
a letter —Miss Philippa’s, of course. Hyacinth’s 
delay in deciding how te act»was due to him; 
he, perhaps, feared that Louis might succeed 
in opening her eyes to his own unworthiness. 
Possibly he intended, by a coup de main, to 
place her beyond the reach of any influence 
other than bis own, 

Now, in his presence, she was in his power ; 
but, parted from him, her eyes’ might be 
opened; nay, she mi, even now be un- 
consciously struggling between his influence 
and the nobler, purer love for Louis. The 
struggle would be to his eyes a battle fought on 
an open plain—he would decide it at once in 
his favour. : 

Possibly there was already some understand- 
ing between them, and Hyacinth would leave 


Bramblemere to-morrow, indeed; but clandes- ' 


tinely, and with the Earl. 

The thought was maddening. The woman 
clench her hands and ground her teeth. 

‘““She sball never be his wife!” she whis- 
pered to herself. “I will kill her first—kill her 
with this hand that he once clasped and kissed. 
Ah! Errol Cameron, not only for your’ lost 
honour shall you rue the day that you left me 
at the altar. I will wateh?” 

That night Madge Adams watched, as she 
had watched every night. That night Hya- 
cinth Vernon lay down to rest, but searcely 
closed ber eyes. That night Gwendolen Stan- 
hope, fully dressed, watched and listened ; and 
her eyes gleamed like living fire, and her lips 
were drawn over her teeth, and in her bosont 
wassomething hidden—somathing thatgleamed 
with a cruel brightness, and thatever and anon 
the woman's white hand. caressed, as if it had 
been-a petted bird or a lover's gift. 

And the night passed, and the sun rose on 
another day. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DREAD OF YEARS FULFILLED AT LAST, 


Haur-pas? five, avd Madge Adams lay down 
to rest, and in a few minutes bad fallen 
asleep. 





And the daylight streamed. in through the 
blind upon Gwendolen Stanhope’s face, hag- 
gard and ghastly; and still she watched and 
listened. 

Ah! what was that? The sound of an open- 
ing door. Holding her breath she bent her ear 
toharken ; a light step d her door, that 
step could only be Hyacinth’s. 

One moment Gwendolen paused; then noise- 


lessly opened her , and stvod in the gallery, 
all was still, Swaftly, silently she glided to the 
stair-head, and caught one e of a. slight 


form below ; she drew, back like lightning, The 
thought flashed through her mind—was Hya- 
cinth going to the grounds? : 

She wore neither mantle nor head-gear ; ‘but 
Hyacinth frequently went out hatless, and it 
Was tbat she would meet Lochisla in 
the house. y 

But Gwendolen never hesitated an instant 
about her own course of action. 

She must follow Hyacinth. 

She knew that she had to deal with one 
quick of eye and ear; and the panther creeping 
on its prey could not be more cautivus, more 
noiseless, than was this hapless woman; fired 
by deadly jealousy, yet every sense 0, the 

t 


ert, 

Hyacinth had vanished down the pas®age 
that led to the library. Like a spectre G 
dolen glided after her, and halted a Jittle way 
from the library.door. Hyacinth had passed. 
through, closing it after her. Then Gwendolen 
crept close,and listened,.and heard the sound 
of opening shutters. In a moment or two the 
sound ceased. : 

Cautiously Gwendolen. opened the door. The 
room was empty, the shutters of one window 
folded back. 

Gwendolen stole to the window and looked 
out, There was the slight, graceful form 
crossing the djawn towards the shrubbery. 
Gwendolen watched that form, never moving 
till it disappeared in the shrubbery. 

Then she, too, passed out through the win- 
dow, but, creeping glong by the wall, descended 
to the grounds at the end of the terrace, and in - 
a minute was in the shelter of a dark walk, 
hedged in by shrubs—a-walk thatiled bya more 
roundabout road to the shrabbery. 

~ Tt is not im the shrubbery he is waiting for 
her,’ she said, and laughed softly, a strange 
langh. “ He.is too wise to meet her where 
gardeners or others mey pass. I will seek her 
first in the wood, a safe trysting-place, where 
only the squirrels. con hear his.vows; but she - 

ill hear them mo more, He saved her once 
from a hundred armed men; he sha'l not save 
her to-day from one wronged woman.” 

Amd she laughed again.as her hand went to 
her bosom with the old caressing movement, 
and she erept onwards swiftly, with a singular 
crouching gait, horribly suggestive.of the move- 
ments of a pa 3 

And with throbbing heart Hyacinth Vernon 
passed on her way to the trysting-place, 
through flecking shadows and dancing sun- 
light, till the shadows grew deeper and deeper, 
and the trees grew thicker, and she was tread- 
ing the soft morses of the wood, pausing now 
and then to listen for her lover’s footsteps, 

Suddenly there was a rustle among the 
underwood, a quick step, and Errol Cameron's 
tall form stood before her. 

His face, as he clasped her hand in his own, 
and stooped silently to kiss it, startled: her, it 
looked so haggard and stern ; not sternito her, 
but as.a man looks who strives with great 
temptation, or holds to a purpose which costs 
him terrible anguish. 

“ Errol,” she said, involuntarily, —— 
clinging to his band. ‘Lochisla passed his arm 
round her, and drew ber close to -him ; and, as 
if he could not meet the wistful gaze of the 
blue eyes, he drew the bright head down to 
his breast, caressing the silky curls, as he 
said softly, —~ 

“ Hyacinth, I have read the letter you gave 
to me lastnight. I seethat Louis wants you 
to goto him, ashe isvery, very ill, and fears he 
will not live long; and you—wbat else can you 
wish? I would go to him—at once.” 
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«‘ What doubt, what hesitation can there bs, 
Errol?’ said the girl, lifting her head quickly. 
The Earl looked down ily into the won- 
dering eyes. 

‘‘None,” he saif, slowly, “on your part— 
nor on mine, th, you must not go.” 

“Not go!” immiewildered manner the gigi 
lifted her hand to her Brow, “not go! you cam” 
not mean it, Brae I mast gotohim ; I must, 


Bogie 






indeed. I daremot#tay @way—it would be a 
sin. , What hawe Ito fear?” 

“ What have: to feerd Child, child, if I 
dared only ; Tips are sealed— 
bound by an ; ema yet you 
have a right to: ‘why Iseak to keep you 


from the side of a 
loves you—to whom are 

and by love. Ah! Hyacinth, will youmnot t 
me blindly? ’ 


Nay, 
meant to Goubt thet 







sionate exclamation the: her faee, tight- 
ening the clinging arm @bout his 


neck, cut to the soul vords thet implied 
her Ly had failed, — foraninstant. “My 
child, listen to me,” the drops of‘agony were on 
his brow.as he bent over ber, “ieitfor lesethan 
life and death that I would riek your faith ? 
Aye, even love itself might well stagger atsuch 
a claim as I make on it to-day.” 

“Life and death!” Hyacinth lifted her 
face, white and wild, withm-wague horror, and 
the words she would kawewdiied froze om her 


lips.» - 

To those pale qui one moment ihe 
pressed his own, anda ost in@awhisper | 
he spoke next,— 

“The curse that is on that Keuse, Biyacinth, 

forced 


arted me from Gwendolen ies 7 

a back into the world from whielT had fied 
in shame. For your sake I bore an@sbear still 
that ordeal. If you had never gone to Stan- 
hope Lea I had never come to England. You 
knew when I met you first, after those 
-cruel years of separation, that it was for you I 
resolved to go to London. I saw the shadow 
of that curse closing round me, and for your 
-own dear sake I gave the wound that should 
drive you from your cousin’s roof. I told you 
that he loved you. I knew that from that mo- 
ment there must be a-change in your manner 
to him. .I knew that either he would betray 
himself, or would speak to you, or thaf Gwen- 
dolen or Philippa Ricches would acouse you 
of trifling withhim. Theaccusation came, and 
when you left your cousin’s house it was, with 
bu neoahrs naner to ane fe it. Now he . 
ill—perha: ing—he asks for you, you ought 
to be at hes wine; yet for his sake, as fer yours, 
I implore you, by your love for him—by your 
love for me—togive heed to me, My words 
may indeed sound wild, but they cover an 
awful truth,” He put her from him a little, 
xeleasing her from his embrace, but placing a 
firm hand on eithershoulder as she stood before 
him like one turned to stone—save. for her la- 
boured breathing—meeting his steadfast gaze 
with a great horor in her eyes, 

“ Hyacinth,” said Lochisla, and his voice 
~was changed and hollow, but he spoke withont 
faltering, “I swore. never to reveal to living 
by: for any eause whaiscever—unless within 
all the vast range of possibilities there was no 
alternative—the seeret that has cost me ten 
‘thousand times more thanlife. For that oath’s 
sake I have borne dishonour, and shall bear it, 
it may be, to the grave ; for that oath’s.sake, I 
say again, [have risked your trust—your love; 
for that oath’s sake I must—,” he paused here, 
and with a great effort went on, “I must lose 
you. Hush! hear me still. I have but two al- 
ternatives now—if you cannot, if you will not, 
follow blindly where I Jead, I must break that 
vow, and tell you the truth.” 

Like one in an.awful dream she had listened 
to him, an ever-deepening horror and unutter- 
able pain in the glittering eyes, and save for 
that passionate gesture when he spoke of losing 
her, not ey om interrupt him, but now, as 
he dropped his hands from her shoulders, she 


fell down at his feet, stretching out her clasped 
hands to him,— 


nothing but this, only this,’’—she was clinging 
to his hand now, but would not suffer him to 
raise her—“ if he is dying, I may go to him, 
if only for a few moments? Errol, have pity 
on tim! THe leves me! Grant me this?” 
“Hyacinth, my soul! my life! God forbid 
that I should deny thy prayer.” -He 
her to his ‘areast- again, and she strove to cheek 
the Pra gt Jaro her, nor did he 
again ti grown calmer, then 
he sead, , * What I want you to do, 
i Loring that 


i 


they will senfl for her; she will know 
how be is; and ph to you if you are 
needed ; amfiqhen you go, Hyacinth, you go 
with me.” 

‘* With you, Errol, to that house?’’ 

“ Aye,” sail the Earl, “with me. See him 
alone if you will, but you do not go to, the 
house alone.” 

“ Dowill ~— you, Errol.” ' 

Mothing held i What should 
he as-of her and she deny it? He bent over 
herimagony, holding her to him with a wild, 
desperate longing te ask of her that last sacri- 
fiee. Sacrifice it would be none to her. 


And the ing wes so awful 
near; only one frail between him an 

ratiom from this life that was part 
of his own—that he must make desolate. 

Could he do her this wrong? But, ah! that 
other wrong—to give her a name wedded to 
disgrace, stained with the shame of basest, 
most cruel treason. 

Did. she. not read the thought he dared not 
utter, the impulse from which he strove to 
fly? She looked up suddenly; she spoke 
hurriedly. 

“Errol, you have questioned me, and I have 
answered you. You have asked of me blind 
trust, and I have given it; but answer me 
this: you asked that trust for a time, a little 
longer only, you said, Tell me, Errol, what 
that meant. Love is for ever and not fora 
day ; and can trust die and love live?” 

He bowed his face till his white lips {almost 
touched her brow. 

“I meant”—the words fell in disjointed 
whispers—“ that I cannot give to my wife a 
dishonoured name; that soon we must part.” 

The girl looked up straight into his eyes, 
holding his gaze fascinated ; then she laid her 
head on his. heart. 

**You are mine, and I am yours,” she said, 
quietly, “for time and eternity. We shall 
never be parted.”’ 

“Hyacinth, does not my own heart tempt 
metosin? Wilt thou, too, urge me to it?” 

“To sin?” She lifted her- head now; her 

aleness changed to a vivid flush, her eyes 

ooking into his, lighted up with a strange 
fervour, with a sublime devotion. “ Errol, if 
the shedding of my blood drop by drop would 
blot out the stain on your name I would shed 
it rejoicing, forgetting the bodily torture for 
thinking of the end won and of the meeting 
beyond the grave; and if by a far greater sacri- 
fice, by parting from you for ever, yet living, 
living to endure years of anguish, I could give 
you back the honour lost in the world’s eyes, 
I would make the sacrifice, But part from 
you now, leaving you to endure still the cruel 
sense of wrong, ‘) shame not merited, and to 
endure it alone * cannot, I cannot. To me 

our name is spotless, your honour un- 
blemished. Oh, £rrol, Errol, yon will not pnt 
me from you.” 

‘* Mother of Heaven, help me in this hour!” 

The passionate prayer was but as empty 
words, as he locked the slender form to him in 





“ Errol, I am‘ yours—all yours. I will ask 


' a clasp that seemed to defy the very power he 





| devotion at her feet, and t 
| under the iron heel of ‘‘ honour,” whieh to her 


She would plead with his heart his 
honour, and therein lay the cman yoy the | s 





invoked for strength to put her from him; and 
his lips clung to hers, and he knew, felt 
nothing but thet she was his—life of his life, 
from whom mo earth nor heaven should part 


Was the tempter so often striven against 
victor at last? ‘Was the batitle so often fought 
‘nd gained lost in one sepreme moment ? 

becanse a woman’s bomndless love 
pleaded and gloried to share.evena-dishonoured 
mame—counting it honour for his dear sake 
who bore it. 

Yet how refuse to give heed te her? Mad 
she mo right to choose which path she would 
tread ? 

Had he not won her love, claimed her un- 
questioning faith ; and now when shediad given 
him all, dared he hurl back that wondrous 
out her life 


was but a rathless pride? 

Did he so think after the first few moments 
of joy that was agony for its intensity, and,allns ! 
for its semseof guilt; or was thought still Jostin 
the strife of passion,after that one cry for help? 

Never to part—his own, in life or death, in 
honoar or dishonour. 

Ah! let not that last word so temibie to 


the very strength of her passion, waiting with 
the panther’s grim patience. 

To strike now would be to lose all; but if, 
for one moment his clasp is loosened—if for one 
moment, Hyacinth is alone—then—then-— 

Hist! he is speaking. Can she divine the 
purport of his words? for still, as both have 
done all along, he speaks German; but what 
matter the meaning of the words? Are they 
not ‘lover’s words, breathed into willing ears? 
What matter? another moment, and he will 
callin vain on the loved name; and the ears 
that now drink the music of his voice will be 
deaf, and the lips he kissed will be dumb, and 
the heart that throbs against his own will be 
still—still for ever. 

Will he rae then the day that he left Gwen- 
dolen Stanhope in her bridal robes to wait for 
him at the altar in vain? 

‘Hyacinth, my soul,’ said the tender voice, 
low and trembling, ‘‘ how shall I answer thee ? 
Shall I plead for time—time at least; the 
shadow may pass, these lips be unsealed, and 
then may Errol Cameron give to his wife an 
unblemished name.” 

‘‘ And when,” said the girl, with a deep quiet 
sadness that caused, all unconsciously, bitter 
reproach, ‘‘ long dreary years had passed 
would you plead still for time? ‘Truly, life is 
often harder than death.” 

“No, no! not long years,” the Earl cried 
passionately. ‘I could not—I must not—it 
would be a cruel wrong to thee, Hyacinth. Ob, 
Heaven—what doI say? AmImad? CanI 

ield up the hope of being free from shame 
Cideoe I dare to blend this life with mine?” 

He put her from him in one last effort to flee 
t tation, and almost staggered back, lower- 
ing his face. Ah! woe to him for that fatal 
thought. For her dear sake be had drank to 
the dregs the cup of humiliation; he had 
hedged her path with safety, and been ever at 
her right hand to shelter and protect. His life 
was one vigil for her sake, and now for her was 
this thought that thrust her from his protect- 
ing love, and hurled her to the fate that he had 
given more than life to save her from, 

For in that-second that he recoiled, and Hya- 
cinth stood alone, the conquered was the 
conqueror, and the longstrife endedin terrible 
defeat. 








A sharp, wild cry rang through the wood 
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and Lochisla sprang forwards—too late. Oh, 
had he not veiled his eyes he might have been 
in time. Too late to avert the blow, yet so 
swift that his right arm caught Hyacinth as 
she reeled backwards senseless—stabbed to the 
heart; aud his left wrested the knife from the 
assassin’s hand, and hurled it far into the 
underwood. 

“ Gwendolen! Oh, my God!” burst from 
his livid lips. , 

She stood before him, and laughed—a short 
triumphant Jaugh, and her eyes blazed with 
triumphant joy; the dread that had haunted 
him waking and sleeping had sprung into 
awful life indeed. 

In many alonely hour he had grown pale 
to see, asin a vision, what he saw now—notin 
the grim night watches, but in the sunshine 
of the summer morning. Once before that 
vision had taken form, and Hyacinth had fled 
from death to him—to him who had saved her 
then from the peril, and to-day thrust her to 
her doom. 

In the fierce agony cf that moment—the 
strong hand that plucked away the knife had 
almost struck to the earth the hapless mur- 
deress. 

She well might shrink from the look she met 
—from the awful words, whose fullimport she 
never knew. 

‘* Though I struck you dead at my feet, 
Gwendolen Stanhope, for that dastard blow, 
it would be but poor vengeance, Nay, I would 
spare you—let you live, for Heaven’s hand will 
deal a worse retribution.” 

There came a time when Errol Cameron 
repented those words ; but not now— when his 
love lay dying in his arms, slain by the hand 
he had once held in a lover's clasp. 

Yet though Gwendolen cowered, and even 
recoiled a few step3, she laughed again, and 
pointed at Hyacinth. 

“I told you,” she said, through her teeth, 
“that you would rue the day you scorned me, 
Now hold her to your heart, and call to ker, 
and kiss her lips, as you did just now, and 


[‘‘ YoU ARE MINE AND I AM YOURS,” SHE SAID, “ FOR TIME AND ETERNITY. 
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WE SHALL NEVER BE PARTED.’’] 














how will she answer you? Ha! ha! Ishould 
like to hear her voice once more—and so would 
you, Cameron of Lochisla. False to me— 
faithful to her !” 

But the Earl paid no heed to the horrible 
words. 

Tenderly he had laid Hyacinth on the grass, 
perfectly senreless, but breathing still, and 
kneeling beside her, unfastened—with deft 
fingers that did not tremble despite the agony 
that racked him—the girl’s robe;-the soft 
creamy cashmere dyed in the blood that flowed 
fast from a terrible wound near the heart. For 
well the soldier knew he could not dare to move 
the wounded girl without first stemming the 
tide of blood. 

It was well that his experience and keen 
observation had made him more than half a 
ro em or his darling must have died at his 

eet. 

Speedily he had reached the wound, and a 
whisper passed his hueless lips, “‘ Thank God! 
—oh! thank God!” 

Aye, for half an inch was the space between 
life and instant death—half an inch more, 
and the knife had pierced the heart, the heart™ 
that answered so faintly now to his touch, but 
still beat. 

His handkerchief was sopped through. He 
turned to Gwendolen. Her dress was orna- 
mented by a scarf of some light material, but 
slightly fastened. 

‘*Give me that scarf,” he said, briefly, and 
again she shrank from eye and voice, and 
without a second’s hesitation broke the 
mcm that confined the raiment, and gave 
it him. 

With that he so farstaunck the bleeding 
that he was able to lift Hyaci th, and Gwen- 
dolen stood by watching him with a quiet 
triumph in her face, 

She seemed to have no fear—no thought for 
herself—no horror at the deed she had done, 
and the look of savage delight had gone. She 
was cowed—she was afraid of the Earl—yet 





not afraid that he would injure her. 


But through all shone the triumph. Hya- 
cinth was dead, or lived but for a time. 6 
wound was strong and true. He would never 
clasp ® living bride to his heart, 

Gently, skilfully, the Harl lifted the lifeless 
form in-his arms, and pressed one passionate, 
almost despairing, kiss on the death-like face 
as it sank on his breast. 

Too well he knew that the young life hung 


on a thread. 
There was a gleam in Gwendolen’s light 
not move. She folded her 


eyes, bat she di 
arms and laughed. 

“ Kiss her now,” she said. “I grudge her 
no caress. She is dead—dead! Your grand 
broadsword, Earl Lochisla, can lay many low, 
pr you cannot bring back to life one frail 


“ Silence!” said Erro)] Cameron, sternly, 
“and stand back.” 

Gwendolen obeyed, and stood still, looking 
after the tall form, as with swift, steady stride 
it passed through the wood ; then, when it was 
lost to view, she turned and followed slowly ; 
and if anyone had passed Gwendolen Stan- 
hope now hagwrcee | through the flickering 
shadows they would have shrank instinctively 
from the cruel triumph in her eyes—the cruel 
setting of the crimson wi they would 
still have wondered, if they had heard the 
ery A of the past, why Cameron of Lochisla 
left her at the very altar, so fair she looked, 
and stately in her lovely womanhood; so 
er she must have been in her sunny girl- 


Look on her now for the last time, before: 
you learn that the white hand is red with 


blood, yet pauee, and turn not from ber tos 
hastily in horror. It may be that before 
Heaven she is guiltless. 


(To be continued.) 








Taat leader will fail who acts on the counsef 
of those whose intelligence and means of in- 
formation is inferior to his own. 
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[NOVELETTE. + 


PAST FORGIVENESS. 


or 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* Oty Madame Dupont has been here for the 
last two hours, Paul,” said young Mrs. Maisie, 
looking up from her book as her husband entered 
their cosy sitting-room, where the fire burned 
brightly, and the young wife was enjoying that 
pleasant lazy time which in so many English 
homes precedes the re-appearance on the tran- 
quil scene of the lord and master, and the 
subsequent delights of a substantial “ tea; ” 
“she insists I must find her an English com- 
panion — her German one leaves within a 
fortnight, and her friends strangely recom- 
mend her to try an English young lady next, 
she assured me gravely, much as though she 
were referring to some medical prescription, 
cod’s-liver oil, or camomile tea; and I’ve got a 
capital notion.” 

“Tf it’s in reference to a companion for 
Madame Dupont,” returned Paul Maisie, 
morosely, as he flung himself into a low 
elbow-chair opposite his wife, and stretched 
his feet out towards the flames, “‘ spare me 
all unnecessary details; take my advice, more- 
over, and decline to have anything to do with 
the onerous responsibility of selection. Let 
- Madame Dupont put herself into communica- 
tion with some Governess Agency, and——” 

_“Oh! Paul!” pleaded his wife, a look of 
disappointment gathering upon her pretty 
features, ‘‘ I’ve taken quite a different view of 
the situation, and thought of turning it to our 
own profit, even whilst incurring. eternal 
gratitude from madame. Suppose I were to 
write to the Rectory, and propose to Nella to 
transfer herself and her few earthly possessions 
to this quarter of the globe? Since uncle’s 
illness, each letter unfolds a tale more pitiable 
than the last, the whole family seem in terrible 
straits, and the thirty pounds a year madame 
offers for a suitable young lady would be a 




















[‘‘PauL, Pau. !——nuvusH!”’-SHE PLEADED. “ YOU MUST NOT SAY SUCH THINGS—I DARE NOT LISTEN.”] 


small fortune for Nella and more than cover 
all her personal needs. Then too——” 

“Forsooth! a pretty notion,” interrupted 
Paul, inindignant tones—he was partner in the 
most important banking firm of a sleepy little 
town in @ northern province of France, and held 
his social prestige as one of the most sacred 
and important things in life—‘I should vastly 
relish introducing a cousin of my wife’s in a 
menial capacity to the society of St. Angleur ! 
If I were fool enough to marry into a poverty- 
stricken family,” he added, not unkindly, as he 
laid his hand upon Marion’s arm, ‘I don’t 
quite see that it is essential to, advertise the 
fact here abroad!” 

“ But what earthly difference need it make 
tous?” the young wife persisted. ‘In the 
firat place, no one need even know that Nella 
is a relation of mine; secondly, the mere fact 
of one’s connections being under a cloud does 
not necessarily imply-—’’ 

‘On the other hand, what should we gain 
by quartering one of the Rectory girls not a 
stone’s throw from our own doors?” retorted 
Paul, impatiently. “And if Nella is at all 
like her elder sister, she is plain and unat- 
tractive enough to reflect discredit even upon 
her relations by marriage,” he added, with a 
laugh, as he stirred up the fire vigorously. 

“Ah! but she is not; she’s charming, I as- 
sure you; and—and we, at any rate, J have 
everything to gain if we should succeed in ar- 
ranging the matter as I hope. I’m very tired 
of the French folk, Paul, if I confess the truth. 
I’d exchange all the scandalous matrcns, 
all the orang, 8 girls of my acquaintance, 
for one single lish friend within call. 
Moreover, Frank and Regy learn nothing bat 
French from the nurse. I really am quite un- 
able to attempt to teach them myself, but pre- 
sently I should be glad enough if Nella were 
close at hand, to have them taught their 
English alphabet, and so on. Oh! she would 
be useful to me in a thousand ways, Paal, 
besides which, it would be a double act of 





charity to provide Madame Dupont with a 








companion and one of the Etherington girls at 

the same time with a home and a decent com- 

a F alain for half a life time, who 
ows?” 

But it was not without some little difficulty 
that Mrs. Maisie ultimately succeeded in in- 
dacing her lees sanguine lord to take this practi- 
cal view of the matter. 

Paul had very decided views of his own on 
most subjects, and he was of opinion that he 
had more to lose than his wife to gain by the 


_introduction into their little world of their 


young relative in so subordinate a position as 
that which Madame Dupont’s companion must 
inevitably occupy within the narrow limits of 
Angleur society; nevertheless, he ultimately 
ielded the point so far as to consent to 

arion’s pursuing the course which pleased her 
best, stipulating, however, that he should not 
called upon to make any personal sacrifices be 
either of convenience or inclination, neither 
to facilitate negotiations between his wife’s 
cousin and their mutual friend, old Madame 
Dupont, nor even ix order to promote the ulti- 
mate comfort and welfare of the young lady in 
question, ‘‘should she indeed be foolish 
enough *’ —to quote his own words— “ to fore- 
go the solid comforts of life as an English 
gentlewoman in order to vegetate abroad in a 
menial capacity among folks who would inevi- 
tably regard her but as one grade above the 
level of a domestic servant.” 

‘* But how if bread and batter be scarce at 
the Rectory? Can you not realise that so dis- 
agreeable a fact might subtract in some mea- 
sure from the delights of the ‘solid comforts’ 
of gentility at home, and make even luxurious 
servitude abroad endurable?” Mrs. Maisie 
questioned, shrewdly. “ At any rate, it strikes 
me Nella will eagerly close with the proposal 
—unless the — of tents —_ setnels 
funds to transport the girl (suitably equip 
from the hoon: of Waswickshire to these out- 
landish parts should prove an insuperable 
obstacle. Let me see, the best part of a 
ten-pound note would be needed, I should 
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say, and how on earth that amount is to be 
raised from the family exchequer in the pre- 
sent emergency it is altogether beyond me to 
conjecture. Nevertheless, there is nothing lost 
by trying, and so I shall please myself, enact 
the good Samaritan towards my poor relations, 
and render a disinterested (!) service to an 
influential neighbour and townswoman at one 
and the sametime! All, too, at the cost of a 
single postagestamp, and the expenditure of 
ten minutes of my-valuable time in the agonies 
of composition !” 

From which line of argument the discrimé 
nating reader will forthwith deduce, that albéit 
Marion Maisie’s summers numbered scarce sit 
and twenty, yet that young matron was by no- 
means deficient either in worldly wisdom or 
due regard to personal interests. 

The all-important letter when eventually ' 
despatched elicited preaisely the result Mra. 
my had anticipated ; her pr hailed with 
girlish rapture the prespect of emancipation 
at almost any cost fram the dreary confines of 
the Warwickshire pamsonage, where bread was 
scarce and.mouths were many, and emistence 
had degeaegeted imto a mere ‘how best 
to bear the bitter burthen of small daily 
= anf vexabions. * 
Nella wes indeed prepamed to eoguéesce w 

: Depont’s 






















indecorees — eat so 

SS - Was ng—ney, enxious, 

to aeaatae young lifels fasedom for the 
i offezed, and 





magnificent honorarium 

been required at this jumctune gto sign anmgnee- 
ment. binding herself for am fndefinite Am. of 
years (to the fulfilmentef @utieswf which her 
actual knowledge up to diitis dime was sibao- 
lutely nil), there is little dovut ‘butitihet Mella. 
Etherington would have gladly seized #he pen 
to endorse the paper by w she vowed to 
devote the entire springtide of her life to the 
endurance of a species of refined domestic 
slavery. 

For to sanguine youth doth not the mere 
whisper of change seem equivalent to the pro- 
mise of certain amelioration of the daily lot? 

But—was there ever aught effeeted without 
the inevitable intrusion of this most implacable 
monosyliable? Nella frankly confessed the im- 
possibility of raising the necessary funds for 
hes modest outfit and travelling expenses, The 
quarterly paternal cheque barely covered the 
inevitable quarterly domestic expenditure ; 
how then was it feasible, practical, or reason- 
able to demand from the care-worn rector the 
wherewithal to meet this unusual demand 
wpon the family exchequer? The only other 
alternative which presented itself to the girl's 
mind seemed on the other hand too cruel to 
contemplate, she wrote in unfeigned distress, 
for to resign a chance of escape from the pre- 
sent distasteful channels of her life for the mere 
lack of filthy lacre appeared an untenable 
absurdity! Should she, could she, might she, 
dared she presume upen Cousin Marion’s kind- 
ness, aod the interest she had already evinced 
in the welfare of the inmates of the Rectory, 
so far as to solicit pecuniary aid in an emer- 
geney so desperate as the present? In the 
course of the first six months of her engage- 
ment she should be able to refund the amount 
ofthe money necessary to facilitate matters at 
this crisis, if Mrs. Maisie would generously 
lend the assistance, which Nella declared she 
yet felt it unspeakably bitter to solicit at her 
cousin’s hands. 

Suffice it to add that response to this appeal 
was promptly forwarded in the form of a fresh 
crisp ten-pound note, a sum vast enough in 
Nella Etherington’s estimation, not only to 
cover her travelling expenses, but to equip her 
-— ®@ princess to begin life anew under foreign 

es. 
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CHAPTER II. 
AN UNEXPECTED RENCONTRE. 
“Iaup a letter yesterday from Nella, and 
she will arrive at Angleur this evening (Thurs- 
day), s0-we shall have had ample opportunity 
for the exchange of family confidences, &c. be- 
fore your return home on Friday, by which 












































time I hope to have her comfortably settled at 
Madame Dupont’s; meanwhile, I must con- 
fess I am ina perfect tremor of expectation, it 
is four long years since I saw a face from Eng- 
land, and if Nella justifies my recollections of 
her, her advent will mark the dawn of a cheer- 
ful epoch in the annals of this dreary foreign 
life--of which, dear Paul, forgive my saying, 
I become more weary every day.” ' 
Thus ran a certain towards the 
wiose of his wifes , which elicited a 
significant ‘‘ Humph” from Beul Maisi 
lips as he crushed the envelope up in hi 
and with a somewhat cynical .egmmn 
countenance proceeded to digest con 
of the remaining half cheet of thim pe 
paper, meted wih Mesicolt 0 
dharacterless hieroglyphics :— “ieee 
Zife, indeed!” pe Oe 
Whashie voiceless soliloquy ri 

theghell of anegs and settled toate 
of a substantiol hecakfast, served. 
caffee-room aiftoneaf the best B 


‘Lendon without doubt 
Further, as to 


It is imponsilileto content s a | on 
en ae sastnake ie me lived 
t we itl t 


exis- 
ights of 


y enterémin 
moat objection to the y 
quartering herself upon us for half her time. 
If I have a detestation for any creature on 
earth, it is for that simpering, deferential, 
shabby, out-of-elbows, intolerably amiable, 
she-biped known as ‘‘a useful companion.” 

Such was the thread of Mr. Maisie’s reflec- 
tions the while he did ample justice to the 
excellent meal ‘provided by an enterprising 
Belgian landlord, but ere he walked forth from 
his hotel to transact his day’s business it is 
doubtful whether considerations of more im- 
portance had not banished from his preoccupied 
mind the mere recolleetion of so insignificant 
a fact as the existence of his wife’s young rela- 
tive. 

For affairs of some moment had called Paul 
from home; he had penetrated as far as Co- 
logne during this five days’ absence from the 
connubial nest, and his thoughts were not un- 
naturally engrossed to the exclusion of domestic 
arrangements of purely secondary interest, by 
anxious reflections anent mercantile trans- 
actions in most of the large cities through 
which he had passed. 

It was between four and five o’clock when, 
having terminated a hard day’s work, he-even- 
tually repaired to the railway station to catch 
the afternoon express for Angleur. The 
November fog and gloom hed forced its way 
through a thousand apertures, and now hung 
heavy as a pall over the long narrow platforms 
above which the oil lamps twinkled dreatily, 
shedding uncertain flickeringrays on the scene 
below, where all things were characterised by 
that air of desolation which so aften pervades 
the stations of even important foreign towns, 

Paul speedily settled himself in the corner 
seat of a first-class compartment with his 
bag, and light impedimenta disposed within 
convenient reach of his hand; he glanced 
through the first sheet of the Figaro, cut and 
folded yesterday's Standard, lighted a cigar, 
and then—flinging the papers aside—glanced 
out through the o window, his eye roving 
curiously up and down the opposite platform 
until it wag finally arrested by a little group 
outside the ‘waiting room. 

There were sun very unofficial looking 
personages lounging about—Belgian porters 
clad apparently in accordance with no regula- 
tions other than those imposed by their own 
sweet will; one or two mortals high in autho- 
rity, distinguished from inferior clay by. the 








inevitable rose-coloured cap which constitutes 
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the insigna of authority; peasant women with 
bare legs, and feet encased in wooden sabots, 
envsloped in coarse blue aprons, and crowned 
by stiffly starched white caps; priests, in their 
sombre petticoats strutting up and down ; some 
German children squabbling lustily; a vendor 
of newspapers advertising his books in 
shrill stentorian tones; a gargon from the 
se buffet ——s the platform 
with a tray of sandwiches, oranges, and other 
dainties designed to whet the appetites of pro- 


| spective travellers; yet over one and all such 
i to momentary 


distraction Paul 











mesmerically 
ems little group of 


haps be- 
; and, and 
Both gesticu- 








i = <= train, 
many @ jolt = creak, stumbled into 
The girl ed her tiead, he of the red cap 
started, goross the intervening lines on to 
the level platform, with mevements distin- 
guished less by grace,it must be ¢onfessed, 
than by a certain feverish eagerness, the would- 
be passenger tore. A sleepy porter in a blue 
calico blouse, ‘with a brass plate on his cap, 
roused himself to the extent of flinging open 
the door of the very compartment which Paul 
occupied, and a moment later the belated 
traveller was well-nigh forcibly precipitated 
headlong into the seat opposite his own. 

Then the door banged to, the engine'shrieked, 
and gradually acdelerating its speed the Nord 
Belge express steamed out of the station and 
5s a wey yf the wey Prise: og 

“ Oh, dear!’ suddenly escape irl’s lips, 
as she started_to her feat, and Ae hy be 4 
out of the window gesticulated wildly for half 
a moment, ere she fell back among thecushions 
with something very much. like agroan. 

“* What a fool I am !” she mnttered blankly ; 
then, without even a cursory glance at her 
companien ske betook herself to the farthest 
opposite extremity of the carriage; only, how- 
ever, to throw back her veil and bury her face 
in both her ungloved hands, whilst her slight 
figure was shaken, like a reed in the. summer 
storm, by the violence of smothered sobs. 

Paul, infinitely embarrassed, watched her 
in silence for some moments; then—although 
by no means fashioned of over-impressionable 
clag— he could remain a passive spectator of 
her distress no longer. ‘Forgive me!” he 
began, abruptly, “but as you are evidently 
English, may I venture to inquire whether a 
fellow countryman may be permitted to offer 
you assistance? For I fear yon are in trouble 
or povieit of some sort; and I know too 
well by experience that——-” 

“Anh! you are English?” she ced 

ickly up—well nigh suspiciously, indeed, at 
Paul's face; then she haatily wiped away her 
tears, and made. desperate struggle to recover 
a dignified equanimity. “I—I am hardly in 
prc genres ai , alter arp gel 
tary hes on, with a pitiful attempt a 
smile, “only wunntterably weary, exhausted, 
and—generally oy ont,’ if you will, forgive 
me for taking refuge in that. homely and all- 
expressive sede Bat,” recovering herself, 
as by an afterthought, “I need hardly inflict 
a stranger with the history of a most unpleasant 
misadventure, for indeed it was nothing 
more!” 
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« As you will,” returned Paul, with a low | oh ! really, I don’t-know what to do, and that is 
bow ; “but. meeting under foreign skies, as | the actual truth!” and catching her quivering 


fellow country-people it seems to me we | 


might surely abate in some degree the extreme 
rigour of insular custom and prejudice, and 
extend or accept assistance from each other 
with less reluctance and formality than might 
perhaps prove practicable on English soil. I 
watched you in earnest coaclave with the rail- 
way officials.at the Brussels station, and even 
then felt constrained to place: my services at 
your disposal. I know so weil the difficulties 
which menace inexperienced tiavellers abroad, 
though efter half-a-dozen years’ residence in 
France, I naturally begin to feel myself pretty 
well a match for the whole legion of foreigners, 
and regard it well nigh as ® sacred obligation 
to aid a fellow Briton in worsting the bar- 
barous Turk—which generic term I design to 
include the Saxon, the Belgian, and the Gaul 
with absolute impartiality!” ‘ 

“You are very kind," the girl said, frankly, 
at the close of this peroration—for that she 
was in truth “ a girl” in the literal aceeptation 
of the term Paul now fo.’ the first time fully 
realized, as she pushed ‘back her low felt hat 
and steadily regarded him. ‘‘I begin to think 
you are right, and that I may without indis- 
oretion confide to you the extent of my present 
embarrassment. I discovered at Brussels that 
one of my boxes had been left behind at Ant- 
werp, and was vainly endeavouring to induce 
the railway officials to take immediate mea- 
suresto insure its identification and recovery ; 
but I speak French very imperfectly, and——” 

“ Bat nothing could haye been easier surely 
than to have telegraphed yourself to the 
station master, if you could not induce one of 
those lazy apathetic rascals to take the matter 
up!” Paul interrupted with irrepressible 
impatience. 

“Vest but I-—well! there were valid 
reasons why I could not adopt the course you 
suggest” the girl retorted: with evident em- 
barrassment, “and then inthe final rush to 


catch the train it appears I must have left my: 


little hand-bag on the waiting-room table. It 
contained my purse and railway ticket, in 
addition to sundry other trifles, and—and 
really I don’t know what I shall do when I 
arrive at my destination |” 

“Yet the sum total of this long list of small 
misfortunes does not form a very alarming 
aggregate after all,” laughed Paul, genuinely 
amused ; “if you will not consider the question 
grossly impertinent, I should like to inquire 
whether it was the loss of the ‘bag or the box 
which occasioned that summer shower?” 

The girl coloured deeply. 

‘I cannot altogether explain,’ she replied 
curtly, and then relapsed into silence. 

“If you will allow me,” Paul said, after a 
moment’s pause, “I will telegraph to Brussels 
respecting r bag, at the next station, and 
indeed to werp concerning the more im- 
portant loss of the box. You will have no 
difficulty in furnishing an exact description of 
both, I me?” 

“No, but—that is, I—I am greatly obliged to 
you, but I should prefer to leave the matter jn 
abeyance now until I reach my destination.” 

~ Paul opened his grey eyes incredalously. 
“In that case I must warn you, you will 


never regain ion of either. The bag 
in all probability hasalready passed into other 
hands, unless indeed a telegram should reach 
official quarters before any chance miscreant 
could make off with your belongings from the 
waiting-room table; Waasion: 400 lon, the 
box is left unclaimed upon ¢ orm at 
Antwerp, the greater the likelihood, you will 
admit, of its being stowed away with other 
luggage into the van of some: Paris, St. 
Petersburg, or the deuce-only-knows-whither 
bound train. You had indeed far better let 
me take immediate steps towards tracing and 
recovering your property.’ 

“But I—don't you see, I~I have no money! 
I have already explained that my puree is in 
my handbag in the waiting-room at Brussels: 
They have put me into a first class carriage, 
too, whereas my ticket was second class, and— 





lip between her small white teeth, the girl 
started to her feet with a gesture of impotent 
despair. 

“ Pray do not let any such trifling considera- 
tions trouble you,” rejoined Paul, earnestly ; 
“T shall be only too happy to take all the ne- 
cessary steps on your behalf. You can, of 
course, reimburse any small sum advanced at 
your convenience; meanwhile, believe me, I 
shall esteem myself infebted toyou for the ob- 
ligation of being permitted to render a country- 
woman even so slight a service, so do not 
distress yourself additionally by the notion of 
being beholden to astranger ; regard the situa- 
tion from my point of view, and you will at 
_— perceive we shall be ‘quits’ from first to 


“No!” the girl persisted, “ there are reasons 
why—why I cannot avail myself of your kind 
offer. I must leave the matter in abeyance 
until—nntil I.zeach my destination.” 

“Which, is—? if, indeed, you will not deem 
me impertinent to inquire! ”’ 

“St. Anglear, in the province of L——. Do 
you know the town at all?” 

“ Angleur!” ejacuated Paul, then he stared 
fixedly at his companion, 

“Oh! you—perhaps, that is—you do not 
reside at Angleur ?” she questioned, anxiously, 
positive dismay dawning in her great dark eyes. 

Paul could never afterwards account for the 
sudden impulse which impelled him to evafe 
direct reply to this leading question. 

‘t Thave often been to Angleur,” he answered, 
jesuitically, ‘‘ and I have many friends there. 
It is a quiet stagnant little place, but quaint 
and picturesque withal.” 

“ Perhaps, then,” the girl murmured, after a 
moment’s pause, yoreesngben tone involuntarily 
(albeit these two enjoyed undivided possession 
of the compartment), and changing her seat 
for the one opposite Paul's, while she bent for- 
ward with aconfidential and slightly mysterious 
air, ‘‘ you may be able to enlighten me on one 
or two important points. For instance, you 
may chance to be acquainted—oh ! dear,” she 
broke off suddenly, in tones of gentine distress, 
“what shall Ido when I arrive if there is no 
one to meet me? for my ticket is in my purse, 
and I—I haven't a farthing of money about 
me!” 

“You must resign yourself to my suggestion 
and permit me to telegraph to Brussels from 
the first station at which we stop; in which 
case, bag, purse and ticket will probably reach 
Angleur an hour or two after your own arrival. 
Meanwhile I will satisfy the officials, and you 
can return to me the amount I may find it 
necessary to advance when you regain posses- 
sion of your purse—particularly as when your 
ticket isforthcoming the railway is bound to 
refund the fare as a matter of course. The 
whole arrangement is very simple, so that you 
need not waste a moment’s anxiety on the 
subject: I will see you safely through, rely 
on that.” 

“You are most kind,’ she responded, 
earnestly, ‘‘ but itis terrible that I must needs 
be so deeply indebted to a perfect stranger. 
Yet—I am absolutely helpless!” and as she 
spoke she pushed back her broad-brimmed hat 
with a despairing gesture, and Paul noticed for 
the first time that the girl’s smooth white 
brow was fringed by soft thick clusters of 
callow curls, in strange contrast 4o the dark 
lashes fringing those singularly lustrous eyes— 
eyes whose frank and fearless gaze struck him 
as vastly unconventional, accustomed as he had 
become in his intercourse with foreign women 
to the coquetry of swift upward or sidelong 
glances. 

Even then, indeed, he noted that the child- 
like steadfastness of her regard seemed to pene- 
trate some unsuspected hidden depths within 
his breast, stirring an unwonted momentary 
emotion there, which surely it was by no 
means necessary he should just then pause to 
analyse. 

‘*Intimacies are not solely and invariably 
the growth of long years of acquaintance,” he 





replied, earnestly. ‘‘Believe me, you may 
not only command, but likewise trustme. It 
will be a real pleasure to render you any 
assistance,’’ 

““I—I believe you!’’ she answered, simply, 
after a moment's hesitation, employed in scan- 
ning avxiously every line of Paul’s pale rugged 
features ; ‘‘andit appears tome the best thing I 
can do is to be absolutely frank with you. It 
matters the less,” she added, with a self-con- 
scious smile, ‘‘as after to-day, in all proba- 
bility, we sball never meet again. Well! 
you must know, then, that the loss of 
my luggage was not the beginning of my 
chapter of misfortunes: owing to a slight ac- 
cident to the vessel in which I left London we 
did not reach Antwerp until daybreak this 
morning, instead of yesterday afternoon; we 
could not land until nine o’clock, so that one 
way and another I have been almost one whole 
day longer on my journey than I had antici- 
pated, Itelegraphed to my friends at Angleur 
from Antwerp, of course; but the delay and 
attendant expenses has quite exhausted my 
limited pecuniary resources,” she went on 
with a forced laugh, “so that even when my 
purse reaches me I doubt whether I shall be 
in possession of a franc. How, then, can I let 
you incur expenses on my behalf? and— 

d—” Here her proud gaiety broke down, 
and covering her face with both her hands the 
girl burst into an hysterical flood of tears. 

“But why distress yourself like this?” 
Paul questioned, genuinely dismayed; “you 
will reach your friends within a very few hours 
—meanwhile surely you may rely on me?” 

“Friends!” she echoed bitterly. “I have 
no friends—the only creature I know at Ang- 
leur is a married cousin, whom I have not 
seen for the last four years: I—I am going 
to,take a situation in Angleur; my father is 
wretchedly poor, life at home is dull and stag- 
nant, and I—I thought it would be a fine thing 
to earn my own living; so I~—I seized eagerly 
upon an opportunity which at any rate 
ensured complete change. But‘already I begin 
to estimate my ownfolly! I am terribly sen- 
sitive and proud; and if it were still possible 
to retreat I think I would choose almost any 
fate in preference to a life of dependence among 
strangers, Oh! what shall I do—what shall 
I do?” she went on passionately, rocking her- 
self slowly backwards and forwards, and mo- 
mentarily oblivious it almost seemed of a 
fellow-passenger’spresence. 

““You—you must be Nella! Nella Ethering- 
ton!” escaped Paul strangely, whilst his heart 
gave a sudden throb, hardly of amaze, however, 
for some time ago he had begun to divins the 
truth, yet surely it could still less be that 
herein was aught to occasion delight. | 

“Nella!” she echoed sharply, locking 
swiftly up—“ yes, my name is Nella! And 
yours then, is——.”’ 

‘*Paul—Paul Maisie, at your service, 
sweetest coz—so your troubles from this mo- 
ment may be numbered among the terrors of 
the past,” and as he spoke involuntarily he 
stretched forth his strong right hand towards 
her. A little ory of dismay, strangely blended 
with relief, fluttered from the girl’s tremulous 
lips; but even as she placed her cold slender 
fingers in his own a ray of confidence and 
hope broke like sunshine in her eyes, from 
whicb, however (oh! for the inconsistency of 
women !), the silent tears rained fast and 
faster yet, even whilst she faltered with a ra- 
diant smile, 

“Oh! Paul—I’m so glad, so glad! 
you will be my friend.” 

“ Ay, that will I, little Nella, so long 
Heaven grants me breath!” he responded with 
surely more of fervour and solemnity than the 
occasion seemed to warrant; ‘from this mo- 
ment henceforth, little cousin, it shall be no 
fault of mine if ever again you feel yourself 
friendless or alone.”’ 

“ Ab,” she whispered, through a veritabl 
rainbow of mingled tears and smiles, * all mY 
fears were groundless then—I have reached 
rafe anchorage after all,” and even as she 
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spoke her hand returned the soft swift pressuré 
of his own. 

Ah! the unconscious irony of her own 
words! Nella (little as she guessed it) had 
been farther removed from fear of shipwreck 
and the insidious danger which menaces un- 
wary souls had she found herself storm-driven 
and tempest-tossed upon the raging billows 
rather than thus snugly sheltered by Paul’s 
side, with her slender fingers clasp<d in his! 





CHAPTER III. 
DANGER. 


Tak advent of Madame Dup2nt’s companion 
seemed well-nigh to inaugurate a new e 
in the uneventful annals of tha: limited circle 
at Angleur, of which this story treats. 

Marion Maisie in particular hailed the ap- 
pearance of her cousin upon the quiet scene of 
daily life with unfeigned delight, when the 
new arrival proved herself a c':arming, elegant 
and vivacious girl, in lieu of the puritanical, 
poverty-stricken “framp” whom Paul’s posi- 
tive prognostications’ had inclined his wife to 
resign herself to accord a somewhat frigid wel- 
come in their midst, 

The cares of an increasing family weighed 
even more or less heavily upon the young ma- 
tron’s shoulders, but just now she was addition- 
ally handicapped by the onerous duties impcsed 
by the latest addition to the domestic treasury 
in the shape of a fractious infant daughter, 
whose wecks scarce numbered nine at the 
time of Nella’s arrival at Angleur. Marion’s 
health net less than material obligationsneces- 
sarily prevented her taking part in social 
amusements just now; and in proportion to 
the ennui she not unnaturally experienced 
during this period of enforced incarceration, 
was the joy with which she hailed a lively, sym- 
gy and congenial companion in Cousin 

ella; for the girl’s presence burst at all 
hours of the day or night like a ray of sun- 
shine across the precincts of that quiet house- 
hold. Nella was a visitor who might be re- 
ceived without ceremony, who came and went 
in accordance only with her own sweet will ; 
who had sympathy for the queralous young 
mother, an exhaustless supply of high spirits 
for the unruly denizens of the nursery, and 
bright smiles and innocent jests to diversify 
the tedium of long hours of business even for 
the grave young bank director. The girl often 
enough peeped in at the doors of the bureau 
particulier in her transit to or from the domes- 
tic regions overhead. 

In truth but avery few weeks had elapsed 
before Paul himself began to realize (with a 
strange minglement of emotions monaentarily 
stirring the sluggish depths of a usually callous 
nature) that each successive dawn seemed 
brightened now-a-days by a vague anticipation 
of a possible nameless joy—for who could say 
but that ere the sun should set Nella’s swect 
face would pass in through the green baize 


swing-door?, the sound of her light fcotfall | 


make music on the stairs, or the silvery ripple 
of her laughter come echoing down the lofty 
corridors? On the other hand, how vapid and 
dispiriting seemed the close of those dreary 
days, when Madame Dupont had perchance 
kept her fair companion close prisoner, and 
night fell uncheered by any brighter prospect 
than the hope which would of a surety wake 
again with the dawn of a glad to-morrow! 

As for Nella herself, her conscience was as 
yet as clear as her heart was light; she noted 
no premonitory symptoms of the coming 
danger, no storm signals in her own breast 
that might have warned her betimes of rocks 
and breakers now so far ahead. She was gay 
and happy in these days, even as the young 
birds in the summer sunshine, because life 
was good and earth was fair, and every one 
was more than kind, and existence altogether 
a far lighter burthen than it had appeared 
within the dreary circumscribed precincts of 
the poverty-stricken Rectory house. 

She had had no experience of love or lovers, 
so she never pondered the meaning of that 











glowing spark which sometimes kindled in 
Paul’s eyes as he looked down into her own ; 
or sought to analyze that strange sweet flutter 
in her maiden breast which chance contact 
with the young man’s hand, his breath upon 
her cheek, or a éwift-winged glance more 
eloquent than usual, in these days oft pro- 
voked. 

She only knew that she was happy and all 
cont-nt; and when a nameless joy and satis- 
faction is one’s daily portion, small need have 
mortals surely of mental analysis. 

Yet, once adrift, who shall say whither 
speeds the barque? It may be it is doomed to 
spring a leak, founder, eink, or that is yet 
shall find safe anchorage in placid waters, far 
beyond the surf and breskers of passion ’s flood 
at last. 


Nella had proudly drawn her first quarter’s 
ealary (with some such boundless sense of 
wealth and power as the director of a flourish- 
ing colossal board perchance experiences the 
while he pockets his yearly dividends), and 
had duly handed her cousin Marion one half of 
the loan advanced, when capricious Fate took up 
the cards of chance cutting, shuffling, and deal- 
ing out “tricks” which were destined to exercise 
a fatal lifelong influence over helpless mortals 
who, after all, were but the prey of circum- 
stances, more sinned against, perchance, than 
sinning. 

Two-year-old Roy had been the source for 
many months past of grave anxiety in the 
parental mind. If the Angleur facu'ty were 
to be believed, the child manifested every 
symptom of becoming hopelessly deaf, and it 
had long been decided that upon the first 
available opportunity his case should be sub- 
mitted to the leading medical authority in 
Paris. 

Abont this time business complications sum- 
moned Paul to the metropolis, and it was sug- 
gested (by whom, it never occurred to Nella to 
inquire) that, as the baby-regnant could not 

<sibly dispense with the maternal nce, 
etanx Dupont should be respectfully solici- 
ted to grant her—“ Mees Etherington”—a few 
days leave of absence, in order that she might 
accompany Paul to Paris, in charge of Roy— 
not only in order to see the doctor’s orders pro- 
perly carried into effect, but, likewise, because 
business demands upon the young father’s 
time rendered it impossible that he should 
accord the child the unremitting attention he 
would naturally demand once he should be 
removed from nursery and companionship. 

Preliminaries were effected without diffi- 
culty ; Madame Dupont expressed herself only 
too delighted to have this opportunity of meet- 
ing her dear friend ‘ Meesees Maieee’s ” wishes. 
Nella was in the seventh heaven of joyous an- 
ticipation at the mere prospect of visiting that 
city of pleasure towards which most young 
hearts yearn all too ardently; whilst Marion 
was engrossed up to the very evening preceding 
the departure of the two in preparing a long 
list of commissions to be entra to the 
joint discretion of her husband and cousin ; the 
instructions, moreover, with which Nella was 
charged respecting the diet, treatment, and 
geneal management of Baby Roy more than 
ccecupied every spare minute. 

Paul himself said but little; he absented 
himself, indeed, from that lengthy conclave in 
the dining-room to-night, when final details 
were exhaustively discussed and arranged be- 
tween Nella and his wife; he wore, moreover, 
@ preoccupied and restless air, he hardly ad- 
dressed a remark to the girl, whilst an un- 
wonted deference characteri his bearing 
towards Marion herself and sat gen ae op | 
enough, it must be confessed, upon a husban 
usually so peremptory as Paul. 

The pale moon was sailing high in a clear, 
cloudless sky when towards eleven o'clock 
Nella wished her cousin good-night, and ac- 
companied by Mr. Maisie, cr the broad 
boulevard which alone divided her relative’s 
house from the snug domicile of Madame 
Dupont, standing exactly opposite. 

“Nella!” said Paul, in a strange, hoarse 


tone, pausing suddenly and confronting the 
1 under the tall leafless trees, 'twixt the 
acework of whose naked branches the chaste 
silver light fell in broad pallid beams, “ are you 
glad, child, to be going to Paris—with me?” 

“Glad, Paul?” she echoed, wonderingly, 
“Tam literally delighted! It seems almost 
too good to be true. Fancy, four months ago 
I went to bed each night at the Rectory with 
no brighter hope in life than to rise up next 
morning to resume the same wearisome, mono- 
tonous round of petty irksome duties; if any- 
one had prognosticated for me in those dreary 
days the faintest prospect of a visit, say, even 
to London, I should have been wild with ex- 
citement and delight, whereas I have become 
s0 well used already to pleasure and happi- 
ness, that to-night I can say quite calmly, J'm 
going to-morrow to Paris ! as though it were the 
most natural thing in the werld. Ah! there 
is, nevertheless, itive rapture in the 
thought,” she added, clapping her white hands 
ecstatically, and looking up with childish glee 
into the dark eyes bent inquiringly upon her. 

He caught her slender firgers hotly in his 
own—'' Rapture in the idea of Paris, Nella ?— 
or—-because you are going with me?” he 
questioned hoarsely; then as though alarmed 
at the ominous significance with which such 
words smote even his own car, he sought to 
round the sentence with a short forced laugh, 
which expired on the frosty night-air well-nigh 
like a groan. 

Nella’s heart gave one mighty Iunge—a een- 
sation, at once so sweet as to be wildest joy, 
so swift as to be well-nigh pain, darted for the 
first time through that as yet unawakened soul : 
“Paul, Paul! let go my hand,” she faltered 
brokenly. ‘ I—I do not understand.” 

Then they traversed the boulevard in silence, 
pausing as usual before the massive oaken 

oors opening into the wide courtyard, from 
which entrance to ‘madame’s bijou residence 
was ed. The suspended lamp gnent 
fitfully in the night wind; it was of 
its uncertain glow perhaps that Paul seemed 
to find more than usual difficulty in oe 
Nella’s latch-key into the lock, for % coul 
hardly be that these lithe sinuous fingers were 
tremulous to-night ! 

Nella did not speak, yet even as she passed 
within the gateway—Paul following to open 
the inner door, for madame and her solitary 
domestic had been sound asleep since ten 
o’clock—she shuddered uncontrollably as the 
gate swung to upon its hinges, and closed 
with a sonorous “bang” which echoed 
strangely through the silent courtyard and 
died away with a wailing moan. 

Within the hall, a solitary lamp — in 
readiness for Nella upon a console-table) shed 
a subdued light over the marble staircase and 
tesselated walls; but even as she stood with 
one foot upon the outer step whilst Paul an- 
locked the great | meson Nella for the first 
time felt strangely a (albeit precisely 
the same routine had been gone through many 
a score time before) by an indescribable con- 
sciousness of night, silence, and solitude—that 
solitude @ deux which is so perilous to young 
souls ! 

Paul's arm came in contact with her cwn 
as the key turned in the lock, and his hot 
breath at the same moment fanned her cheek ; 
the girl’s heart gave a sudden thrill, and she 
started a pace farther from his side. ‘“ Good 
night, Paul, and many thanks,” she faltered 
(how many times before had she not parted 
from him with precisely the same formula, but 
without that strange fluttering at her heart), 
but even as she stretched forth her hand to- 
wards him she made one backward step. “I 
shall be with you without fail to-morrow, be- 
fore nine o’clock.” ¥ 

“ Nella, are you sure, child, sure that in the 
‘rapture’ J have neither place nor part?’’ be 
whispered, a sudden intensity of feeling ren- 
dering his voice choked and indistinct. ‘“ Are 
you qaite indifferent to the thought that we 
are going together? Ob, if you could but esti- 
=. on those words mean to me/” 

“ ‘a 4;™ 
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The one word fluttered like a cry of pain 
from her trembling, blanching lips—distress, 
reproach, dismay, inextricably blent; her 
heart just then throbbed well-nigh to suffoca- 
tion, yet, whether the sensation was one of 
joy or woe, surely it had been passing difficult 
to decide. 

‘* Oh, Nella, Nella!” 

And before the wailing whisper had expired 
she felt Paul’s strong arm about her waist, his 
hot lips upon her stone-cold cheek, his heart 
dangerously near her own, 

* Paul!” 

Bat he was already gone! Like a guilty 
being then the girl caught up her lamp and 
clove her way like some winged creature 
swiftly up the winding stairs till her own little 
room was reached. 

There she fell on her knees beside her bed 
and sobbed as though her heart must break — 
that heart which fluttered strangely, wildly, 
within her panting breast, like some prisoned 
thing which vainly beats its pinions against in- 
exorable iron bars. 

What had happened she did not know, only 
she was bewildered, scared, confused, amazed ! 
and so her tears fell fast. 

They were strangely bitter, and yet how 


- sweet withal—how sweet! Bitter even as that 


remorseful lurking dread that she had in some 

wise erred—sweet, trebly sweet, as the ecstatic 

consciousness that with to-morrow’s sun she 

would commence that long-talked of journey 

to Wonderland with Paul—yes, with Paul! 
Then involuntarily Nella shivered ! 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE FACILE DESCENT OF AVERNUS, 


Tanrex days had glided all too swiftly by— 
days spent in dreamland, fairyland, Paradise, 
or coald it be that, despite an atmosphere of 
encbantment, this was simply—Paris ? 

Nella did not pause to ask herself; she was 
too entirely happy, too marvellously content ! 
Reflection was for a later date. For the mo- 
ment sarely it sufficed to enjoy the rosy hours 
as they slipped all too quickly away—away 
into the remorseless Limbo, never to return ! 
Forgive her, reader! Nella’s summers num- 
bered scarce nineteen ! 

Paul had greeted her upon his own threshold 
on the morning of their departure with so 
precisely his usual air and such an entire 
absence of constraint. that the girl found her- 
self at once thoroughly at her ease, and ere 
final embraces had been exchanged between 
herself and Marion, and last injanctions re- 
ceived, Nella began to doubt the reliability of 
her own memory, and felt disposed to question 
whether the confused remembrance of last 
night’s events might not, after all, be nothing 
more tangible than a dream. 

Little Roy and fellow-passengers had robbed 
the long tedious journey of all embarrassment ; 
80 by the time they arrived at Paris and drove 
through its gaily-lighted streets Nella’s girlish 
Spirits rose with the magnitude of the occasion, 
and she felt disposed to shout aloud from 
absolute excess of glee, as the fiacre bowled 
along through the brilliant crowded thorough- 
fares, and she realized with all the joyous 
fervour of her years that despite a strange 
sense of unreality, this was indeed herself— 
none other, in the midst of gay, glittering, 
laughter-loving Paris, 

The first visit paid to thel€ ioctor proved 
highly reassuring; little Roy’s case was by no 
means incurable, sun slight operations 
must be performed which need occasion no 
anxiety, although the little patient wou!d for a 
time demand unremitting attention. Upon 
Nella devolved the duty of taking the boy each 
succeeding morning to the residence of the 
great aurist, later she would meet Paul at 
some appointed rendezvous whence the little 
party proceeded to some carefally chosen 
restaurant for the all-important déjeuner. Roy 
was usually consigned to the arms of Mor- 
pheus affer this midday meal, and during the 
short bright afternoons Paul lionised his little 


cousin; whirling hither, thither, by her side in 
@ light Victoria from one point of interest to 
another in accordance with the caprice of the 
moment, or Nella’s lightest whim. 

Each evening after a luxurious dinn'r at 
some brilliantly-lighted restaurant (in itself a 
marvel of delight to the little country-girl, who 
but a few shoré months ago would have ex- 
perienc:* some excitement at crossing the 
three”. .d of any pretty provincial hotel), they 
visited a theatre, the wonderful opera-house, 
or the Varietés, and even at the close of the 
performance the night’s amasement was not 
over, for Paul would draw the girl's arm within 
his own, and humour her childish fancy by 
strolling leisurely along the gaily-lighted boule- 
vards, calling for refreshments like the others 
atone of the innumerable cafés, when Nella 
became at once absorbed in contemplation of 
a scene which is seldom devoid of certain 
elements of interest even to the most hardened 
and world-weary habitués of the pavé. 

That he himself experienced a feverish and 
unholy delight during the bours spent thus 
innocently, Paul never permitted Nella even 
vaguely to suspect; indeed, so judicious and 
discreet was his bearing in these days, that 
the girl would ask herself at times whether 
she had not misinterpreted or attached un- 
necessary importunce to an incident which 
she could not yet remember without the hot 
blood mounting to her cheeks. 

She was happy—happy as she had never 
been before in all her brief blameless life; why 
or wherefore sve did not pause to ponder, or 
had she even attempted cross-examination on 
this point, the answer to all such questions 
was not far to seek; for surely it was obvious 
that life just now was strangely sweet and 
bright, that her friends were kind—too kind 
indeed—that her innocent young heart was 
light as summer thistledown, and ignorant ef 
care as butterfly sporting in the sunshine, or 
bird upon the wing. 

Here were surely reasons enough and to 
spare then for that irrepressible hilarity of 
spirit which disposed the girl at times to clasp 
her soft hands gleefully, and lift up her fresh 
young voice in melody from sheer excess of 
mirth and joyous contentment with each glad 
hour as it sped. 

Ah! that such moments might endure a 
brief while longer than that mere breathing- 
| space which is all Fa‘te permits the children 
of men to taste of Elysian delights ! 

One vight the air was soft and balmy, 
redolent already of the breath of coming Spring. 
Paul and Nella hal dined sumptuously as 
usual, and it may be (as the Scripture narrative 
hath it) that “the man’s heart was merry 
within him,” as he finished the last glass of an 
, excellent bottle of wine; at any rate he him- 

self was happy, and at peace with all mankind, 
| the while he gazed fixedly, unobserved, at the 
, fair flushed profile of the girl—for Nella (whose 
_ Slender appetite had long sinca been appeased) 
| was fully absorbed just then, to the exclusion 
, of all else, in watcning the animated groups of 
| diners, the nimble footed perspiring waiters, 
| the steaming dishes, uni the flaring lights 
| reflected in a score of mirrors which flashed 
| back a scene more brilliant than any of which, 
; but a short time back her girlish mind had 
even dreamcd; she was too well amused to 
| note, meanwhile, the strange expression on 
; Paul’s face as he drew close and closer to her 
| side, and when suddenly he suggested that the 
, atmosphere was becoming oppressive, and 

that instead of taking coffee there they should 
adjourn to one of the small white tables out- 
side, Nella joyfully acquiesced—for what pro- 
position emanating from Paul would she have 
negatived just then ? 

He had thus far catered so admirably for 
her amusement that Nella had become well 
used to resign herself unquestioningly to his 
guidance, sure that he would arrange all things 
with a view to her happiness and enjoyment. 

So they sat under the gaily-coloured awning 
outside the brilliant lighted doors, and sipped 
their coffee beneath the pale bright stars, and 








watched the gay stream‘of pleasure-seekers 





hurrying hither, thither, animated for the 
most part by one and the same desire—that of 
crowding the greatest pos-ible amount of amuse- 
ment int» a given space of hoars. 

And Nella, meanwhile, chattered of a thou- 
sand trifles : of this ‘‘ tall monsieur,” that mag- 
nificently attired “dame,” wondered whether 
this couple were “ bored,” or well pleased ; 
whether “‘ those two” were lovers, or perhaps a 
young married couple. But Paul was strangely 
silent, save for the short, low laugh with which 
occasionally he acquiesced or dissented from 
some opinion his companion gaily volunteered. 

It was all one to him, however, whether she 
talked politics, or fashions, descanted on meta- 

hysics, the music of the future, or the de- 
fights of eausucré, so that he was privileged to 
sit thus close beside her and gaze into her 
sweet flushed face. 

Paul Maisie was just then indifferent to time, 
circumstance, and place. 

A great empty omnibus presently lumbered 
by, and Nella started suddenly to her feet with 
an exclamation of childish glee,— 

‘Oh! Paul, Paul, such a delightful notion ! 
Why should we not take places outside the 
omnibus, and go as far as its destination, 
traversing all the gaily-lighted streets? I’m 
tired of the hot and crowded theatres. I would 
sooner far mount up aloft there, close to the 
golden stars!” 

And though at first he laughed and sought to 
dissuade her from this idea, yet scarce a quarter 
of an hour later, Paul Maisie—grave, active 
partner of the firm of ‘ Pierrepoint, Maisie, and 
Dudelle,” leading influential citizens of the 
decorous town of Angleur, and shining social 
light—found himself seated beside his English 
cousin ontside a great crimson omnibus bound 
for the extremity of far-stretchiog Paris—the 
site of the world-famed Bastille. 

Nella’s delight was absolutely unbounded. 

“Paul, it is just like being on the top of a 
drag ; and the thiog I have most longed for all 
my life was to go for adrive outside a coach; 
so, only fancy, I’ve attained the acme of my 
desires,” and Nella opened her great grey eyes 
and clasped her hands in rapture. 

As they made the return journey in the 
same fashion, the theatres and many @ score 
other places of amusement were disgorging 
their sated crowds; the broad roadway sud- 
denly became well-nigh impassable, as an in- 
credible influx of cabs, carriages, and vehicles 
of every description poured from down every 
side street into the main thoroughfare. 

Far as the eye could reach, one unbroken 
stream of fretted hacks, champing thorough- 
breds, and every imaginable variety of con- 
veyances (each armed with a pair of twinkling 
lamps) almost at a standstill. 

Meanwhile rows of brilliantly-lighted cafés 
and shops on either hand, and many a hundred 
blazing window-paues shed an additional! glare 
over a scene which no other city in Europe 
may equal, and one which must be seen to be 
fully realized or believed. 

Nella became silent from excess of childish 
wonderment and amaze; she bent eagerly for- 
ward over the iron footrail, craning her slender 
neck right and left, before, behind, in her eager 
thirst to see all that was to be scen. 

* You are we!l amused, then, little one, eh?” 
Paul whispered,in a low voice. Unobserved 
he bad been critically regarding her for some 
long moments in unbroken silence. 

She started. 

‘Well amused,” she echoed. “Oh! Paul, 
I don’t think I ever enjoyed anything half so 
much in all my life. d you—are you like- 
wise well entertained ?” 

He laughed ea 

“T bave seen all this, dear child, many, 
many times before; but if you are amused, I 
am both happy and content.” 

“ Ah, but J am not at all satisfied with that 
statement,” she retorted quickly. ‘“ Perhaps 
you would have preferred to spend the evening 
ata theatre? Oh. Paul, why did you not say 
so sooner? I would not bave victimized you 
for worlds!” : 
‘* Silly little maid,” he muttered—surely his 
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tone was strangely hoarse !—what does it 
matter to me where I am so long only as I find 


myself beside you, privilegad to gaze thus into | 


the Heaven of your eyes?” 

And as he spoke his hand stole within her 
arm, and clasped the soft ungloved fingers 
nestling warmly in her muff—fingers which, 
all involuntarily perhaps, returned the pres- 
sure of his own, dishousn for a moment Nella 
offered no response—whilst those same grey 
blue eyes, which stared blankly out ixtto 
vacancy just thea, slowly filled with tears. 

Tears! yet she was happy; strangely, 
wildly, fervently happy, for “ Paul was so 
hind!” 

What, then, did they portend ? 

“ Don't —den’t !” whispered brokenly, 
as she gently disengaged her trembling fingers 
from the man’shot passionate grasp. 

But Paul's heart was full to-night, even to 
overflowing, with a yearning restless pain; 
the trial he had himself imposed was more 
than his self-restraint was equal to. 

He had fancied he could wrestle with and 
successfully subdue the feverish longing which 
possessed him, and worked chaos in his soul ; 
but basking thus usinterruptedly in the sun- 
shine of Nelle’s smile, listening to the music 
of her fresh clear tones, looking down into the 
tranquil depths of her lustrous uptarned eyes, 
a wild irrepressible craving woke within the 
strong man’s breast to gather this sweet child 
in bis arms, and tell her how strangely he had 
awakened to the discovery that she had 
wound herself about his heart, and become 
necessary to the happiness of his life. 

He felt he could uo longer leave her ignorant 
of all she had become to him ; he longed to see 
the startled light dawn in the eyes he had 
grown to love; he yearned with adesire, which 
ind was well nigh pain, to know whether 
she would recoil from him in horror, or nestle 
tranqgailly against the hea:t wherein fiercest 
tumult jast then raged. 

Roy had bsen wakeful and fractious they 
learnt upon returning to their hotel, and 
Nella forthwith repaired to his bedside, and 
administered the necessary medicines. 

The little fellow was readily soothed, and 
soon dropped off quietly into a sound sleep in 
the warm cradle of his loving nurse’s arms. 
Thus Paul found the two, when presently he 
ascended and noiselessly entered the dimly- 
lighted room. 

Nella looked up quickly as the door opened, 
= laid a waraing finger upon her parted 

ips. 
little man is fast asleep!” 

How lovely she was at that moment—with 
the callow baby head resting against her girlish 
breast, a flush upon her soft cheek, and the 
light of recent excitement still flashing in her 
eyes, 

Paul Maisie to his dying day never after- 
wards forgot, Shehad cast her hat aside, and 
the blonde masses of her hair (in strange dis- 
atray from the rough play of the night breeze) 
fell low upon her milk white brow, casting the 
upper part of her features into softest shadow. 
It seemed to Paul that he had never even 
ae of mortal woman thus sedactively 

wir. 

‘‘ Well, suppose he is,” he answered in the 
same low voice, looking down into the baby 
face one moment, then quickly up into her 
own. “ You must place him in his bed at once, 
Nella, I cannot lei you make your own arms 
ache, even that Roy may enjoy a resting-place 
which crowned heads might well envy him.” 

She listened with a measureless reproach 
gathering in her eyes. 

** Paul !”’ was all she said, bat the one word 
was eloquent enough, 

Then before she had fathomed his purpose 
he had taken the boy from her arms, and laid 
him with scant gentleness.in the bed he shared 
with Nella. ' 

But Roy hewved a deep sigh of infantile con- 
tent, and nestled. closely to the pillow—his baby 
dreams tranquil as his heart, his shambers pro- 
portionately sound. 

“Oh! Paul!” Nella had started to her feet, 


“Hush!” she whispered softly, “the | 
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and pushing the father aside, bon over the 
child, and lovingly disposed his tiny limbe 
comfortably beneath the covers eré she turned 
and faced her cousin. 

“Well?” he questioned hoarsely, ‘Nella, 
you cannot think howsweet it is to me to see 
you tend my child; yet I could not bear that 
life-long ease for him should be mney by 
one brief half hour’s disquietaudefor yous Oh, 
Nella, Nella! child, can you not even faintly 
guess how it goes with me?” 

Gently he possessed himself of both her 
slender wrists, and sought to draw her closer 
towards him, the while he gazed like some su 
pliant devoté into the half-averted face of 
patron saint. 

*“ Am I more to you, then, than baby . i” 
Nella questioned lightly, with a smile, ng 
retage treat embarrassment in an assumption 
of ineredulity. “ Paul, I thought you posed as 
" fe fe me gel ed; “ posed,’ indeed! Yet 

e fairly groaned; “ in 
who shall estimate his own frailty or his 
strength until tried inthe fiery ordeal of temp- 
tation and experience. 

“Nella, you are more to me than twenty Roys 
—more to me than aught in life, ay! more it 
well nigh seems than the hope of Paradise! 
Child—child, surely you can pity me, even if 
you fail to understand.” 

His arms were about her now, and exhausted 
seemingly by the passion which inwardly con- 
sumed him. 

Paul sank into the nearest chair, drawing 
Nella forcibly towards him, until instinctively 
struggling to avoid his embrace the girl fell on 
her knees at his very feet, seeking with trem- 
bling fingers to release herself from the relent- 
less fetters those strong arms had woven round 
about her. 

“Oh! Paul, Paul!—hush!” she pleaded, 
brokenly, her own breath coming thick and 
fast. “You must not say such things. I dare 
not listen! Oh! Paul, surely it is not right?” 

“ Right, right?” and he laughed aloud with 
well nigh a maniacal chuckle. ‘* Right’ is 
for children, babes, sucklings, and women. 
Nella, what use to talk to a desperate man of 
‘right?’ I clove to ‘ the right” whilst I knew 
not temptation. I thought myself a modef 
hasband, father, friend—yet have I none the 
less. surely succumbed like the veriest dolt in 
the first hour of trial! For I have no choice, 
Nella, but to admit at this moment that if 
your girlish face stood ’twixt me and Heaven, 
I could not gain the Porphry gates if I had to 
pass you by without a sigh. Oh! Nella, pity 
me 1 child, be merciful and compassionate, 
for I am brought low indeed !”’ 

‘Paul! is if my fault?” she sobbed, cover- 
ing her face with both her hands. 

‘No, Nella, no! ’tis kismet, fate! As well 
reproach the suashine for giving warmth and 
light, the. flower for its fragrance, a8 an inno- 
cent girl for awakening love. Yet you can pity 
me—and if you pity, oh! Nella, be somewhat 
kind!” 

“Paul, what can I say—what can I do? 
What would I not do or say, in truth, in order 
to ease your pain?” 

Then he drew her to him, and she remained 
passive as a little child the while he pressed 
his burning lips against the pallor of her cheek, 
and himself wound her soft arms about his 
neck, as though those tender fetters had power 
to work some subtle spell which might soothe 
this eae anguish which wrought chaos in 
his soul. 

“ Nella !—you pity, you pardon me? Child, 
say you do not utterly despise me for my folly 
and my—sin!” 

Paul fairly moaned, as he felt her young 
heart beating close to his, and her sweet breat 
warm upon his cheek. 

‘“«Despiss you, Paul—I? Oh! you have been 
so good, so leagy re kind and good to me, 
that surely you cannot think me guilty in re- 
turn of such base ingratitude?” 

“ Ah ! but you de not understand—how, in- 
deed, shonld yon? Heayén be thanked, you 
can in no wise estimate either the crime or 
fervour of such a love! W’importe? Oh! 





Nella, let us be happy ® while—just one brief 
breathing-space, and to-morrow we will begin 
life anew, and all this shall be as though it had 
= Wis " la Paul h 

“What would you, Paul ?—oh! you frighten 
meé!” she whispered, with a teafless sob, even 
whilst she clung yet tighter in her innecense to 
the treacherous haven of breast. 

“What would I?” he echoed, ionatety. 
“Your love, Nella !—your love, if only for a 
day, an hour, as recompense for my life-long 
pain! Oh, little one, say I'am not utterly 
indifferent to you! Say that you would love 
me if—if I were free honoutably to seek and 
win your love?” 

* But—bat, indeed, I love you, Paul! So at 
least it seems to me,” she answered, with « 
moan; “surely you cannot doubt it! You 
have been so anutterably kind that—that—I 
have grown to love you, cousin Paul, as I 


never loved before—as I never thought to love 
in all my life to come!” 
“ ! ” 


The one word escaped him iman a 
burst of momentary frenzy ; then-s ing the 
girl so tightly to his heart that she absolately 
a for breath, Paul pressed his lips to hers 
again ai 


nd 

“Paul, Paul!” she wailed in feeble protest, - 
even whilst those lips involuntarily retarned 
oo passionate pledges of an unhallowed 

ove. 

Ah! ominous word, which smites #0 
cruelly upon the ear! Oovld it be (a still 
small voices even then seemed whispering in 
Paul's heart) that so barbarous a term could 
be justly applied to the supreme bliss of a 
moment which of a surety was the sweetest 
his life had ever known ? 

He shuddered uncontrollably, as some spite- 
ful fiend (or was it not rather his good angel ?) 
seemed to echo this suggestion in his ear. It 
remained, alas! for years yet ahead, to 
convert into a hideous certainty that formless, 
agonized doubt. 

The years ahead, which all too surely proved 
that life-long expiation sometimes ‘scatce 
suffices to uproot the evil seed, destined in 
Time’s appointed course, perchance, to bear 
pe Dead Sea fruit, sown by a momentary 
crime. 

Ab !-and surely this was nothing else, albeit 
her soft arms clung so tight, and the fragrance 
of het breath, warm and balmly on his cheek, 
lulled to momentary ecstasy Paul's every 
sense. Yet the thought had madaess in it. 

With a smothered cry he freed himself from 
those white fefters and sprung wildly to his 
feet. Then he put the girl away from.him. 

“Nella, forgive mé, and good-bye!” and ere 
the écho of those Ltcken words died upon her 
ear Nella realized she was aloné—Paul had 
disappeared ! 

And she? 

Well, she remained for some long moments 
spell-bound, as though rivetted to the spot, 
staring blankly into vacancy, thinking—who 
shall say of what? 

That het reflections ware passing bitter 
there is liftle room to doubt, for presently a 
piteous heart-broken cty escaped her, and 
she fell prone on her Knees beside her bed, 
whilst the tears rained hot and fast. 
“Marion! Marion!” she wailed. “Ol? 
Heaven guide me safely.” 

At that moment baby Roy awoke from 
sleep, rubbing‘his great blue eyés with both 
soft dimpled fists, then he stretched his tiny 
arms towards her with a fretful childish ery. 

And Nella caught him fightly to her bosom, 
and even whilst the bitter fears rained down 
upon the rounded cheek the girl’s resolve was 
taken—a resolve which naught might shake or 
altér. Fate alone had power now to militate 
gainst its fulfilment. 


_t 


CHAPTER V. 


é CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 


Ir was the still calm hour of ‘the gloariing. 
Marion sat alone in a low rocking-chair before 
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a glowing fire in her pretty sitting-room, which 
was in shadow save for the ruddy light cast by 
tl e embers in the grate. 

The table was prepared for her solitary 
evening meal, but the made no move towards 
the litile silver kettle which spluttered and 
hissed over the perfumed spirit-lamp; baby’s 
rose-lined berceaunette stood close beside ber 
chair, albeit baby himself slumbered soundly, 
with one tiny thumb wedged tightly in its 
mouth in the safe warm haven of the young 
nother’s arms. 

Marion’s eyes were wet from recent tears ; 
indeed, thepearly drops still hung heavy on her 
long curled lashes, despite an expression of 
well-nigh angelic resignation on her white, 
worn features. With the baby clasped tightly 
to her breast, she seemed indeed just then the 
very incarnation of a great painter's ideal of 
some sweet maternal martyr, saintly Madonna, 
or Magdalene; and surely her thoughts were 
far from earth. Had they strayed, perchance, 
heavenward? 

In truth, she had been indulging in along 
and painfal retrospect—a re ct of the 
vanished years, which affords at best but sad 
sober pastime for those still in the heyday of 
youth.and health and strength; whilst for the 
young, who already feel the relentless hand of 
fell disease coldly, eruelly closing about the 
still eager impetuous heart, surely the un- 
equalled bitterness of such a task altogether 
passes the descriptive eloquence of either 
tongue or pen. 

She had been Paul’s partner six long years. 
Merion had not been a long-suffering or ador- 
ing wife; albeit she had hitherto plumed her- 
self (somewhat unduly as it now seemed to 
her) upon keeping clear of those dangerous 
snaresand pitfalls spread all toolavishly about 
the paths of young and blooming matrons in 
gay and frivolous France. 

For Marion Maisie—/a belle Anglaise, as she 
was popularly dubbed—had enjoyed more per- 
haps than her fair share of admiration in the 
limited. world of St. Angleur; she and Paul 
had played leading social réles, their presence 
had been eagerly welcomed at every festive 
gathering, and the young Englishwoman 
withoutdoubt mighthave numbered “ lovers” 
(in the French acceptation of the term), as 
numerous. as the months in year. 

Bat, albeit, Marion had never condescended 
to this. degrading pastime (which happily offers 
but few attractions toa well-regulated British 
mind), yet conscience whispered now that all 
too often she had proved berself but a fretful 
unreasonable, and diseontented wife. 

She had found the duties of maternity and 
domestic discipline wearisome enough; she 
had been wont to reproach Paul with isolation 
here abroad from her family and friends ; she 
had repined when she should have been (it 
now seemed to her) grateful and content ; she 
had fretted and fumed: when a measureless 
joy in daily life should rather have filled her 


east, 

In short, she had been neither better nor worse 
than the majority of commonplace mothers 
and wives. She had found life neither brilliant 
nor exeiting, and had oo her part accord. 
ingly in a spiritless fashion, as though the réle 
assigned her by Fate had scarce been worth 


Ah! If she could but begin again! Surely 

from a different point of view— 
certain elements of romance in this mis. 
ne - a her life had not been altogether 


Looking back all this seemed clear as noon- 
day now. Well, iftime were granted her—even 
yet she might atone, But Marion sighed 
bittexly—bitterly even as this resolve formed 
itself within her mind —sighed as only the 
despairing sigh ; for she hugged a secret toher 
soul whieh she cared to share with none. 

. Meanwhilethepretty sitting-room wore an air 
of tranquillity, comfort, and complete repose, 
strangely usin conjunetion with the 
tumult just then raging in that.lonely young 
wife’s heart,. The kettle sang softly over theper- 
fumedfumesof the silverlamp; the fire splattered 





and hissed ; baby heaved a tiny sigh of infantile 
content ; only Marion tapped the fender-rod 
impatiently with the toe of her satin slipper, 
and pushed back with a ruthless and indif- 
ferent band the dark rebellious waves of hair 
which hed ‘slipped low down upon her 
brow. ; 

A sound without—a footstep on the stair; 
an opening door, a cantious advance, and then 
—then Nella Etherington bounded forward 
and almost fell at Marion’s feet. 

“Good heavens! Nella—what dces this 
mean? Speak, child, for mercy’s sake ! 
Paul, Roy—where are they? Say only—safe 
and sound ?” 

“ Safe—quite safe and well, Marion. In one 
word, nothing is amiss with either of your dear 
ones. They will probably return to you on 
Friday next, as originally arranged. Forgive 
= frightening you! Presently you shall hear 

Oh! child, you have relieved my mind— 
but what a cruel, cruel shock! Nella, get up! 
—let me look in your eyes! Do you know as 
yet you have not even given me one kiss’? ”’ 

* Yes, yes. Marion, let me crouch here—here 
at your very feet. It eases the pain at my 
heart ; and, indeed, indeed, I dare not look into 
your face. I have a shameful confession to 
make, Marion, and not a moment to lose.” 

“ A confession, child !—you speak in riddles! 
What on earth do you mean?” and Marion, 
her breath coming thick and fast, laid one hand 
heavily on Nella’s shoulder, as though she 
woull fain foreibly wring forth some lucid 
explanation; while the girl, with her white face 
buried in both her hands, still crouched at her 
cousin’s feet. 

Suddenly she looked up, and seizing Marion 
by the wrists commenced in a low, hurried 
undertone,— 

“ Marion, I had no choice but to come to you 
—under the circumstances it was the only 
thing I could do! I still owe you money, you 
remember ? (oh! the anguish of that thought) 
else—else assuredly I had left Paris, and gone 
straight back to England without attempting 
any explanation.” 

““Bat why and wherefore? Does not Paul 
know of this?” 

Nella shook her head. 

“Fortunately the return half of the tickets 
were in my possession. I must post his back 
to him to-night. Marion, I left the hotel at 
break of day this morning, leaving a note for 
Paul on the coffee-room table, saying that I 
—I had gone out on business of importance, 
and should probably return before evening; if 
not he—he was patiently to await further 
news; for I wanted to gain time, you see—it 
was essential that I should gain time.” 

‘*ButI do not understand, child,’’ Marion 
cried, impatiently. “Collect your thoughts, 
and endeavour to furnish some lucid explana- 
tion of what has happened. Tell me why 
you spoke of going to England, and, above all, 
why so much of mystery appears mixed up 
with your return—thus unexpected, and— 
alone.” 

Nella made a violent effort to regain cempo- 
sure and self-possession. 

She pressed her palms one moment to her 
temples with a piteous deepairing gesture, as 
though she were indeed temporarily distraught; 
then she flung her hat on to the nearest chair, 
and, raising herself into a kneeling attitude, 
clasped both her trembling hands on Marion’s 
lap. 
Thus, for a few seconds, in perfect silence, 
she gazed fixedly into the face of Paul’s wife. 

“Yes, I will tell you all; the whole, whole 
truth,” she said, slowly, strangely, after that 
brief pause. ‘Marion, you will be merciful? 
You. will not utterly condemn me? Fndeed— 
indeed, when you have heard all, it seems to 
me that—that you needs must pity me from 
the-very bottom of yoursoul. Marien, last night 
for ‘the firet time, I awoke to the discovery 
that—that ’—she pressed one cold white‘hand 
toher slender throat, as though respiration were 
momentarily impeded, and, indeed, for a brief 
space she literally gasped for breath, them con- 





tinued, in a low choked voice—“ that I loved your 
husband, Marion—that Paul had become to 
me unutterably dear. Oh! bear with me, my 
cousin. Do not spurm—do not utterly con- 
demn! He has been so kind—so unvaryingly 
good—to me, and I—I never knew before what 
it was to be an object of primary considera- 
tion to anyone. And so I, when once I read 
aright the shameful secret of my heart—it 
seemed to me I dared not fly without coming 
first to you, else you might have regarded me 
as a—as a veritable thief/ But if you will 
trust me, Marion, if you will absolve me from 
my promise to repay the balance of that money 
within the next three months, rest assured, if 
I work my fingers to the bone at home in 
England, I—I will slave night and day until 
I have repaid you all. I could make no move 
until Ihad-asked you this, and being compelled 
to ask you, felt it best to tell you the whole 
unvarzished trath, for I'feel that you can but 
pity me. You do—you must—you will! Oh! 
Marion, why so silent? Have you not one 
single compassionate word to fling back in 
answer to such an appeal ? ” 

But Marion did not speak. A bitter know- 
ledge cruel as death had qvickened in her soul. 
By ove lurid flash of divination the past 
seemed illumined now, whilst a thonsand in- 
cidents, words, and gestifres, came crowding 
thick and fast as snowflakes upon her bewil- 
dered mind, 

And in that swift, brief moment of divina- 
tion (such moments come to us all in turn— 
rarely or often, as the case may be—as we 
journey on through life) Marion, listening to 
Nella’s broken confession, with a strange new 
pain at her own heart, read her husband's secret 
aright ! 

Assuredly Nella’s girlish soul might long 
have cherished unsuspected the unhallowed 
preference she now so pathetically avowed, 
unless Paul, of his own free will, had put the 
torch to the tinder, Marion justly argued; the 
spark would, in all probability, have continued 
to smoulder harmlessly enough until, indeed, 
with time (and Sg to feed the fuel) it had 
perforce expired in her girlish heart. 

But, apart from this numb and crushing 


‘consciousness, sensation seemed to slumber. 


Marion was just then sensible neither of re- 
sentment against her absent lord nor indigna- 
tion towards the unhappy child crouching at 
her feet—a wretched suppliant for mercy. 

Her paramount desire was to take a calm, 
dispassionate view of the situation, then to 
decide what means it behoved her (for all their 
sakes) to counsel and adopt. 

“Bat why, Nella—tell me,” she said at 
length, speaking in a low, forced voice, like one 
in direst pain, ‘‘why and wherefore you fled 
from Paul like a thief in the night? Was it 
that you feared Iest he might read aright the 
secret of your soul?” 

“Not that alone; but, Marion—I—TI feel it 

uite impossible ever to meet his eyes again. 
hink of me what you must or will—leave all 
else in my hands; grant me only permission 
to turn my back upon St. Angleur, and I—I 
will get me hence at once, before Paul can by 
any possibility return. The money I owe you 


‘‘Hueh!” Marion interrupted impatiently. 
It was well-nigh ludicrous, this constant harp- 
ing on a childish, immaterial point, whilst the 
gravest issues of life—issues surely serious as 
death itself—hung trembling in the balance. 
“ Suppose I agree to let you adopt the course 
you propose; m that case, what shell—-what 
can I say to—to Paul? Nella, think well 
before you speak. He will require some ex- 
planation,” 

Only a breathing space she paused ; then, 
low aud indistinct, yet decisive enough, was 
the reply which the girl forced from her white, 
trembling lips. 

“Tell him the—the exact. truth,” she said, 
slowly; “tell him that I—I awoke to'find II 
loved him; and so—so the only thing to do 
was to forthwith turn my back upon 8St. 
Angleur that we two might never meet n, 
There is a train starts for Brussels at ten 
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this evening; it reaches Antwerp in time t° | the case were other thau Nelia’s incoherent | merited that you should deem me capable of 
catch the morning’s boat; and I—I hav® } statement had led her to suppose. that. You have been all that was most kind 


money enough remaining from my quarter’s 
salary, Marion, to take me back to Warwick- 
shire if—if you will only sp.ak the word. 
You must see that—that this will be best for 
me, and no less best for you and him—best, 
indeed, it seems to me, for all of us.” 

‘* What do youinfer ? ’’ Marion’s voice was 
sharp as steel, strangely peremptory her air. 
** Best for him’ you said—explain!’’ for 
albeit all too well she guessed the bitter truth. 
She could not bear to listen to the slightest 
suspicion breathed against her absent lord by 
the girl crouching at her feet. Her momentary 
jealousy fear misinterpreted Nella’s meaning, 
which seemed tothe outraged wife just then 
more important even than those cruel facts 
which she was prepared to pardon. 

‘** Best,” Nella faltered, “in that, surely it 
would be difficult for him, as indeed for me, 
should we two ever meet again. Last night— 
demand no details, Marion, for the love of 
pity—I fear that I—betrayed myself. After 
that I never dare face Paul more. I should 
shudder beneath his gaze, tremble at the mere 
sound ofhis voice. Let me go for Heaven’s 
sake! Set me free, and—and tell him, if 
you deem it best—the whole bitter shameful 
truth. Only gran} that I need never more 
look up into his face.” 

Even as she spoke, her heart one moment 
throbbed with a guilty joy at the thought that 
thus, thus might he at least obtain renewed 
assurance of her love, and be enabled to read 
aright the desperate part it had seemed to her 
best to play (for all their sakes), in an emer- 
gency with which she knew not how otherwise 
‘to grapple. 

Marion need never learn the truth; Paul 
would _—— forget her; thus by absenting 
herself from the scene of their daily life, Nella 
argued, she might best spare those she loved 
all future trouble and pain. 

After a few moments’ reflection, followed by 
much farther discussion, Marion finally ac- 
quiesced in her cousin's suggestion, and under- 
took to facilitate her departure by every means 
in her power. 

Atelegram was at once despatched to Paul, 
apprising him that circumstances had necessi- 
tated Nella’s return to Warwickshire forth- 
with ; if it appeared desirable, the temporary 
services ofa nurse or sister of charity might be 
secured to relieve him of the care of Roy ; but 
in any case, Marion distinctly stated she would 
not expect the travellers home until the Friday 
as prearranged, in order that the boy might 
undergo upon the Thursday that final opera- 
tion with a view to which the aurist had been 
compelled to detain them thus long prisoners 
in Paris. 

But Marion could nt repress a strangely 
bitterlaugh when again, and yet again, Nella 
persistently reverted to the subject of her 
pecuniary obligations to her cousin; this 
puerile matter seeming to oppress the girl to a 
quite disproportionate extent, considering that 
issues of vital moment hung meanwhile in the 
balance. 

Mrs. Maisie further undertook to interview 
Madame Dupont the following morning in 
order to explain that domestic matters of the 
gravest importance had recalled Miss Ether- 
ington to England; promising, moreover, to 
stem the torrent of the aggrieved dame’s wrath 
and indignation with the best grace possible 
under these existing circumstances. 

Later looking back, Marion, indeed, ofien 
wondered what mysterious power upheld her 
self-conttol and self-possession in that hour of 
crucial trial; for she remained apparently 
calm, serene, imperturbable, albeit the tumalt 
raging within her breast just then was one 
beneath whose cruel waves even a braver spirit 
might have fainted or utterly succumbed. 

But saving that she was deadly pale, and her 
manner (despite the most strenuous efforts) 
cold and constrained towards the girl, neither 
by sound nor a did the unhappy wife 
manifest that she entertained even the 


vaguest suspicion that the circumstances of 





It was only when the girl stood ready 
equipped for the journey, and Josephine had 
been duly despatched to seek a fiacre, that 
Marion, after gazing long and fixedly at Nella, 
drew her gently towards her, and, still holding 
her by the hand, whispered that she had a 
secret of vital import to disclose before they 
two parted, in an probability never to meet 
again this side the tomb. 

“Nella,” she began, in a voice slightly 
tremulous, “certain symptoms of a dire dis- 
ease have long troubled my of mind, 
and so I took advantage of Paul’s absence to 
seek the leading medical authority of Angleur, 
insisted on submitting myself to a careful 
examination, and ultimately elicited an ad- 
mission that the secret dread I have so lon 
entertained was in trath but too well founded. 
Disease of the heart in its most insidious form 
is slowly, surely undermining my health. I 
may linger some years, the doctor persisted, 
but the probabilities are that at no very dis- 
tant date the faintest extra tension of the 
slender thread may suffice to snap at once 
and for ever the ‘silver cord’ and terminate 
my life. Nella, surely you can divine why 
I have told you this.” 

But a sharp, exceeding bitter cry, wrung 
from the girl's blanching lips, for one long 
moment constituted her sole reply. Then she 
flung her arms: wildly around her cousin, 
sobbing, sobbing. as though her own heart 
must surely break. 

“Oh! itis not true! Marion! Marion—say 
it is not true! Heaven would not—could not 
prove thus cruel, You are so younpg—so 
young!” 

Marion smiled with strange bitterness. 

“Time will best verify,” she answered 
coldly, “the truth of the prediction—here, 
here,” she went on strangely, clutching wildly 
atthe bosom of her dress with no gentle hand, 
“I feel an absolute conviction of the irre- 
futable truth of each solemn word which 
passed the doctor’s withered lips. It may be 
that it is better thus; I have not found life 
so passing sweet, or turned my years to an 
account so profitable that I need regret my 
shortened tether—it may be that even yet [ 
shall find existence intolerably wearisome 
before the sand in the glass runs low, and I 
have finished my allotted task. I tell you 
this, Nella—a secret I have hitherto shared 
with none, not even with my—my husband 
(over those last words for the first time her 
low tones faltered strangely), because, be- 
cause, can you not guess the why and where- 
fore, child?”’ 

Mutely Nella shook her head, words just 
then she had none. 

“ Because I would ask one favour at your 
hands Nella, if—if indeed (as you seem to 
think !) I have dealt leniently with you. I want 
you to promise that under no circumstances 
will you ever consent to see Paul again until 
the grass is green above my grave ; then—then 
do as you will. If it should even chance that 
Fate decrees, you—you should some day win 
Paul’s heart ys love they say begets love in 
return), when I am no longer planted between 
you in the flesh let no painful thonght of the 
past prevent your joining hands across my 

ave. ron we make him a fond wife, Nella; 

e would surely love you; better perchance 
than I have ever deserved to be loved ; and you 
would be ever kind and tender with my little 
ones even if others came to oust them from 
your heart, remembering that in this hour of 
sorest trial I—I have been considerate and 
infinitely gentle with you, sparing you one 
single syllable of reproach, one indignant look 
od gesture! Nella, say you will remember 

is ? ” 

But Nella had flung herself down upon the 
hearthrug at her cousin’s feet, and was 
er gg now as though her heart must surely 
break, 

“Oh! I cannot wonder that you think 
me base and worthless, Marion,” at length 
she wailed, “Yet surely, surely I have not 








and good to me, Marion; yet, yet I have 
evidently sunk so low in your esteem that you 
deem it possible I should hear these terrible 
tidings abeut yourself with little more than a 

ing pang; nay, more, that I could look 
orward to a future, in which—in which you 
should have no place, no part. Can it be that 
the wrong of which I stand self-convicted is 
heinous enough to justify this? I—I told you 
for the best, Marion, believe me, because through 
no other means could I see any possibility of 
effecting an immediate escape; yet I never 
dreamt that because of that you would hold 
me a wicked heartless ingrate. Oh, I love you 
cousin, I love you truly! At this moment I 
would freely yield up my life for yours. I 


| would gladly suffer torture if thereby I might 


save you a single passing pang. Yet you talk 
calmly to me of a time when you shall lay 
beneath the sod—when your joys and troubles 
shall be over, although the sun for others may 
still continue to shine. Oh, I cannot believe 
that God could prove socruel. I cannot realise 
the = peed of your lyi a stiff and stark and 
rigid, cold in the arms of death!” 

She sprang to her feet, throwing her own 
warm, loving arms wildly about Marion's neck. 
Marion caught her closely to her breast, 
and in her turn sobbed as though her heart 
must surely break. And if, indeed, there be (as 
poets sing) broken hearts in this world of ours, 
who shall say but that—unable longer to endure 
the terrible tension of a moment so su e 
—the frail “silver cords,’’ wrung by so intole- 
rable an avguish, did not, in truth, one 
moment quiver, then moog ee ey 

“Oh! Nella, Nella, it is hard to feel hope, 
life, and love ebbing fast—ebbing remorse- 
lessly away, whilst youth and human longings 
are strong within one’s breast. Child, I would 
not have your future clouded by the remem- 
brance of this bitter hour. Recollect when I 
am gone, that you are free to—to enjoy. Only 
—only whilst 1 live swear that Paul shall never 
see your face again—never look down into 
your eyes—those innocent eyes which all 
involuntarily have wrought such grievous 
wrong! Oh! Nella, it will not be for long, 
but spare me Paul—spare my husband to 
me yet a little while! have so brief a time 
to stay, whilst your whole lifetime stretches 
like a sunny plain abead !— abead !—ahead !” 

Surely this scene becomes too painful to fol- 
low to its close. : 

The two wretched women continued to console 
one another as best they might through tearsand 
sobs, mingled with embraces and protestations, 
for some few moments longer; then with a 
bitter wailing cry Nella tore herself away, fly- 
ing, blinded by bitter scalding tears, down the 
very stairs she had ascended for the first time 
but a few brief months ago with so much of 
hope and sunshine in her sanguine girlish 
breast. 

She flung herself well-nigh head foremost 
into the cab waiting at the door, and was 
whirled away through the fog and the gloom 
of that chill, starless night a wretched despair- 
ing woman—albeit, her years were scarce nine- 


For passion wages fiercest war ’gainstjoy and 
innocencs and youth; its baneful uence 
none less surely than Time’s insidious breath ; 
and mortal penance shall happily never be alto- 
gether numbered among the abuses of the past 
until that stern internal monitor, Conscience, 
ceases to exact expiation for wrongs of which 
eften enough the outside world remains in 
ignorance to the end, or makes but small 


account, 

Thus Nella, whirling, sad and solitary 

— the blackness of the night, had 

y commenced that long atonement which 
an all-righteous fate seldom fails to exact, 
sooner or later, in some shape or form, for 
human sin or crime. 

With life all before her yet—albeit she had 
escaped a single syllable of reproach from the 
lips of the woman her transgressions had out- 
raged—it is yet doubtful whether Nella’s men- 
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tal anguish just then was not more poignant 
and a:ate than that which Panl’s deeply injured 
wife was called upon to endure; as clasping 
her baby to her breast she realized that hope 
for her had already assumed angel wings and 
robes, and stood now with white shadowy 
arms ou'stretched, slowly beck ning her to- 
wards a brighter sphere, where repinings are 
unkoown. 

And Marion was not wholly sad, not all 
disconsolate ; for like the benighted traveller 


journeying toward an unknown bourne, seeing: 


that night dews fell fast as day threatened to 
decline, she folded her hands with resignation 
in that sunset hour, and thought hopefully of 
the coming dawn. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TRIED IN THE FURNACE. 

Onz whole long year had glided by, drearily 
and wearily enough for some, no doubt, yet 
for others all too swiftly; for when mortals 
realize their days are numbered and that each 
week or day, as it steals away, has shorteued 
their tether of life, why then, certes, the same 
existence which seemed before dull, vapid, void, 
hath a zest and flavour rarely sweet, passing all 
description. 

Yet had one questioned Marion Maisie, lying 
wan and white upon her couch, with her little 
oves playing on the rug at her feet, whilst the 
very atmospbere environing her was redolent 
<f loving care, I know not but that she would 
have whispered this past twelvemonth had been 
the happiest of all her space of life—a life so 
brief, it seemed now, whilst the days and the 
weeks aby yen Yeta life which surely 
might have proved long enough for manifold 
good works had she but realized when first she 
began to find the burthen of existence heavy 
that she had but a little while to stay. 

Such was the tenour a!l too often of the 
young wife's reflections—such are the thoughts 
which force themselves upon well-nigh every 
brain, when mortals realize too late—too late 
that in the years to come they shall play 
zo part, that the wasted years are bejond 
recall, 

Marion had uzed her own discretion touching 
the réle assigned her by Nella. 

She had contented herself by informing Paul 
that the gravest considerations had necessitated 
the girl’s immediate return home; that she 
he was satisfied her cousiu had acted for 
the best and had undertaken to exonerate her 
with the justly irate Madame Dupont. 

And conécience-stricken Paul, listening, 
held his psace, 

He eretood it all far too well, and his 
own heart sadly echoed that Nella Lad indeed 
acted for the best. 

How strangely changed a man, the once 
austere husband, had become. There was a 
gentleness and homility now-a-days in his 

towards his wife, and infinite tender- 
ness towards his little one:, a self-abasement 
in his attitude towards the world at large, 
which fell little short of pathos, 

Marion's slightest wish had become Paul's 
faw; he anticipated her every desire, he tended 
her in hours of sickness with more than 
womanly love and care. 

Every leisure momen: he spent beside her; 
he permitted himself no pleasares saving those 
in which she could take part; the club, the 
café, the couloir knew him no more. He had 
been wont to do asother hustands do, but in 
these days, as many a Freuch Benedict—Paul's 
chums of a time gone by—was wont to re- 
mark, with a sncer, it was well-nigh impossible 
to detach ce paurre diable Maisie from his wife’s 
apron string-. 

Yet no matter how bMter the pangs of re- 
morse and self-reproach, no ma‘ter bow unre- 
mitting his zealous tenderness towards his wife, 
naught availcd to change or soften the unaltera- 
le decrée of an inexorable fate. 

The fiat had gone forth, Marion’s days were 
aumbered; the tide of life was ebbing slowly, 
surely ; the sand ran low in the hour glass. 

But she never shared with him the dire 





secret she had hugged for a whole year past in 
her woman's breast, and she joyed as sbe 
revelled in his affectionate solicitude that she 
had no need to embitter her days with thse 
reflection that perhap:—perhaps it had beea 
otherwise—had Paul not realized that the ex- 
pare self-imposed was, after all, no life-long 
task, 

The unutterable bitterness of any such 
dou't was happily spared her. Paul bad no 
vaguest notion tbat his wife's days were num- 
bered until a few brief weeks before the end. 

arion had been more or less ailing for long 
months past, yet her symptoms hitherto had 
occasioned her husband no serious anxiety ; 
but now, when strength suddenly deserted her, 
the medical man gravely whispered the truth 
to Paul at last. 

The patient in all probability would rally, 
for youth was on her side; she might survive 
many years, might, indeed, attain a green old 
age. But the deadly fangs were surely at 
work about the mainsprivgs of her being; at 
any moment the frail chord might snap, and 
her heart be stilled for ever. The shock of 
this revelation was terrible to Paul. 

‘Bat I have rcalized it, dear, so long, so 
long!’? Marion murmured softly,in that sad 
firelis gloaming, where her husband sat at a 
little distance from her couch, shading his 
pale, haggard profile from hor scrutiny wita 
one stone-cold trembliog hand. “ The thought 
las lost all bitterness for me. I think, nay, 
1 am sure, that I am content to go.” 

‘Oh, Marion, Marion, do not say such 
words!” cried Paul, passionately, rocking 
himself slowly backwards and forwards in a 
paroxysm of absolute despair. ‘“ Each syl- 
lable seems a tacit reproach. Have 1 then so 
utterly failed in my duty towards my wife that 
at seven-and-twenty she is weary of life, and 
welcomes the thought of release?” 

“ Paul, Paul, you know that is not so. You 
have been towsrds me all that is kindest, 
nublest, best. You have been a husband in a 
thousand, whilst I have proved but a faulty 
wife.” 

“Marion, Marion, you must not, shall not 
say it! Each word of eul 8? ill-deserved 
pierces my heart more cruelly than the bit- 
terest reproach. Oh, wife, wife! if you did 
but know the truth you would despise, con- 
demn, perhaps even loathe and hate me. I 
dare 0% tell you; yet the life ahead, if you, 
ind: ed, should be snatched away, will hold for 
me no single moment’s peace if you should 
leave me with this gailsy secret on my soul— 
unconfessed, uvabsolved, unshriven, Ob, 
Marion, I think I could uncomplainingly 
endore all the tortures of purgatory if once, 
only onc, Lefure you go out in'o the Night you 
could whisper the word “ Forgiven |” 

“* Paul—husband!’’ Marion murmured after 
a moment's pause, whilst the wretched man 
covered his face with both his hands, and his 
strong frame was shaken by bitter tea:less 
sobs, “ come close beside me—here.” 

And Paul drew towards her, and knelt down 
beside ber couch ; buteven yet he lacked courage 
to look up into her face; he kept bis hands still 
before his eyes, even when he felt her coft 
arms stval about his neck, and she bowed her 
white cheek lovingly upon his dark, curled 
head 


“ Paul,” she whispered, and her voice was 
faint and low as the far-off music of another 
sphere; it vibrated-l:ke some solemn strain ia 
the heart of the crouching penitent. “ Paul, I 
know your secret. I have known it long since 
— well-nigh since you yourself first awoke to the 
knowledge of the truth. I was as much to 
blame, perhaps, as you—there is no resentment 
in my heart against ei her of —of you two; and 
in the days tocome, when I li» at re-t benéath 
the turf, let no remorseful thought prevent 
your making Nella reparati(n; for towards her 
you remain deeply erring still, though towards 
me you have expiated. Her young life was 
blighted, shadowed, saddened—ber you still 
owe: atonement. Wuiist, as for me, I freely 
grant you absolation, and with my last breath 
will bless and thank you, husband, for the 
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] valiant fight you fuught in silence, for the con- 


quest so nobly won. Unsospected, I have 
marked your anguish, and the bitterness of 
your remorse. It has sufficed, I freely pardon 
—Paul, husband ; look up! look up!” 

‘*Marion Marion,” was all he cried, as he 
flung his arms about her; and Marion, with all 
her remaining strength, strained him yet closer 
to her fluttering heart. Locked in that long 
still embrace, husband and wife perchance 
forgot ell of vanished bitterness avd woe— 
forgot the existence of a world of sin, where 
temptation stalks at noonday; forgot all and 
everything save the cruel knowledge that they 
were doomed tofpart. 

* ” * . * 

Suddenly Paul, remembering Le had been 
warned excitement was baneful for his wife, 
disengage1 himself from her tender arms, and 
with one long final caress relinquished his 
grasp of the slight yielding frame, and let her 
fall gently back among the pillows. 

How still she lay, how strangely passive be- 
neath his reverent touch. Her eyes were 
staring blankly at him with bright tears 
glittering like brilliants on the long curled 
lashes; her lips were parted in a smile in- 
finitely teoder, but the white hands lay just 
as they had fallen, leaden, on her breast. 

A sudden terror seized on Paul, a dread and 
horror passing all description, paralyzing 
thought and action, numbing all sensation, 
gave the cold agony of despair. 

He seized her band, it was soft and warm ; 
he pressed his ear to the region of her heart, 
all there was awfully still; no faintest flutter, 
no feeblest pulse to whisper even a transient 
hope. That heart would never throb again— 
Marion was dead. 

Dead in the flower of her womanhood, at the 
zenith of her life; dead with her husband 
kneeling at her feet—impotent, powerless to 
avert the ruthless stroke of doom which had 
descended thus early in the very morning of 
her prime upon that sunny head! 

Then Paul lifted up his voice and cried like 
one of old, that indeed, indeed, ‘‘his punish- 
ment was greater than he could bear!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
DEAD SEA FRUIT. 


Tue grass above Marion’s grave was green 
beneath the sunny skies of France, for more 
than a year had rolled away, and Spring was 
far advanced. 

The English lanes and hedgerows wore their 
choicest garb of verdant green ; ths birds sang 
gleefully among the budding leaves, carolling 
thanksgiving lays for warmth and sunshine, 
in glad anticipation of brighter sammer 
glories still to come. 

Even the village churchyard wore a swiling 
air, and the straight rows of narrow beds 
decked by violets, primroses, and starry daisies 
seemed desirable enough resting-places beneath 
the cloudless canopy of Heaven. 

Nella was standing near a cyp'ess tree, a 

arland of spring flowers in her hand—an offer- 
ing for the name'ess grave of an orphaned 
pauper child. 

The sunshine bathed her where she stood in 
@ flood of gulden glory. 

She was fair as the poect’s dream of white- 
robed saints, fair as man may pictare mortal 
woman, 

So thought Paul Maisie whilst he held her 
hand, and gazed in speechless ecstasy for some 
long moments down into her halt-averted face, 
his heart throbbing tumultuously the while, Lis 
breath coming thick and fast. 

“Your father told me I shouli find you 
here,” he said, atlast. ‘‘ Nella, it were cuper- 
fluous surely to tell you the errand on which I 
came?” : 

The girl looked quickly up into his face, then 
her sweet lips parted, but no word came, 

* IT have come to a-k you, Nella, to renew 
the sunshine of my life, to cheer. my sadieved 
hearth and home, to be a mother to my little 
cues—in one word, to be my wife/ Nella! it 
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was her wish—it is my prayer! Child, look up 
and answer quickly—even momentary sus- 
nse is more than I can bear!” 

“Oh! Paul, Paul!” was all she answered, 
but she wrenched:her hand from his fervent 

Traep. 

She covered her eyes, she d her head, 
ard Paul saw that silent tears fell fast. 

“Nella! Maridn knew ali before she died, 
and freely of her'own -accord she granted me 
absolution, °*Tis'by her wish I stand before 
you now, and for the wrong I did you in the 
past I humbly crave it may be permitted me 
to make lifelong reparation. Nella! Sweet- 
heart! Queen! Surely I will love you as wife 
was never lovell before.” 

He sought to wind his arm about her, but 
with a faint involuntary shudder the girl re- 
coiled, 

“Paul!” she whispered, brokenly, in a 
voice which reminded him who. listened to:the 
sougbing of the autumn wind (when summer 
hopes are dead or dying) among the branches 
of the trees, “ it can neyer, never be.” 

‘*Wherefore?” he questioned, hoarsely. 
“ Nella, it was her wish.. Child, surely—surely 
re loved:me once? The memory of your 


isses.is wafted,often enough like some strange - 


sweet perfume at eventide across my lips. 
Nella, what does your silence mean? Ah! I 
will make your life so glad and bright. You 
will be a mother to her little ones; you will 
once more fill my home with light.” 

“Never !. never!” she responded, slowly, 
with strange solemnity in voice and mein. 
‘« Wanton seed sown in unhallowed ground may 
scarce bear. wholesome fruit; a, baneful love 
could never yield domestic. happiness and 
peace. The momentary lurid glow your pas- 
sion, once awoke (how long, long ago it 
already, seems !) in anunschooled girlish heart 
was speedily quenched by repentant. tears, 
and even its unholy memory was. hid, utterly 
away. So best believe me, Paul, I could never 
have been your wife. .I have nothing but 
loathing for a remembrance full of bitterness 
and shame; it is absolate pain to recall to-day 
my own past degradation. 

“ Butin time, Nella, in time, surely you will 
bo able to take adifferent view of thesituation,”’ 
he murmured, hoarsely, stretching his hand 
blindly forth, and steadying himself against a 
tombstone, for indeed in that. bitter moment 
he absolutely reeled. It was as though’ black 
cruel night were closing suddenly around: his 
own yearning desolate soul, evem whilst he 
plainly saw that sunlight and noontide bright- 
oom — to overflowing the wholesurrounding 
world. 

* Never, Panl—never! One of whom I feel 
myself utterly unworthy has long since won my 
heart. I had better tell you the whole truth 
now, at once. To-morrow is our wediling-day ; 
and—ah! see he comés—Basil comes !” (as a 
footstep sounded behind'someclastering' trees). 
* Paul, for your sake, and not because Tam in- 
different to your pais, it will be: best, will it 
not?”— unconsciously she inclined her’ head 
and looked up into his’ eyes with the winning 
and resistless grace which’ had exercised so 
fatal an influence over Paul’s life, in the’ days 
£0 long gone by—“ that I should leave you-now, 
lest Basil should find us thus. I haveno’con- 
cealments from him,” she added; quickly; fear- 
ful of-the possible miseonstruction to which her 
own words sounded liable, “only it seems ‘to 
me for your sake—for mine—even for his it 
were surely best that explanations ofa painful 
nature should be at any rate deferred.” 

But Paul made no move ; he stood transfixed 
like aman of wood or stone. Then, yielding 
to some tender impulse of womanly conipas- 
sion, Nella swiftly bent her fair young head, 
and her soft lips momentarily brushed the 
hand which grasped the marble head-stone— 
the hand which was scarce less deadly cold. 

A moment later, glancing up, le beheld, 
through the vista of slender yews, Nella’s 
lithe figure tightly clasped in strong manly 
arms, as her tall young lover bent his 
head to question anxiously what meant those 





tears gathering in the soft grey eyes raised so 
trustingly to his. 

Paul could bear nd more—the reaction was 
swift, terrible, overwhelming—as had been, 
indeed, the unconscious strength of the one 
hope which had supported him through the 
unequalled bitterness of the past! A broken 
wailing cry escaped his ashen lips as he fell 
prone to earth upon his knees among the grass 
and daisies. Bowing his head’ upon his folded 
arms against a lowly grave, the strong manly 
frame was shaken by a tempest of emotion, 
which written words may at best but inade- 
quately convey. 

In the anguish of that moment Paul’ Maisie 
realized that albeit such atonement as was 
possible for wrong doing had indeed been 
made, yet (as the years to come but too surely 
proved) His life-long expiation had only then— 


n. 

For mortals are but ts in the hands of 
@ réleritless fate (which doles out with stricter 
equity than men incline to believe punish- 
ments and swards in accordance with indi- 
vidual merit’), and none among us may dictate 
the terms: by which—even through the fierce 
fires of suffering and contrition—we mayfight 
our way back after transgression to the straight 
sunny paths of pleasantness' and peace. 

For seed lightly dropped by a reckless hand 
may spring up when the seasons shall have 
duly run their appointed course; then, only 
‘then, can we estimate aright the bitter flavour 
of the Dead Sea fruit, which a momentary 
wrong may yield after the lapse of the winter 
storms and the summer showers of long inter- 
vening years ! 

Thus Paul Maisie realised—too late—too late 
—too late ! 

[THE BND.] 








FACETIA. 


Men or Cotourn.—Painters. 

Way ought church-bells: to: be sounded at a 
wedding ?—Because no marriage is: complete 
without a ring anda belle. 

Aw old lady in Scotland hearing somebody 
say the mails were irregular, said’: “It was so 
jn my young days—no trusting’any of 'em. 

Way is a student, who has missed his way 
in a fog, like a man who is eating his terms 
previously to being called to the Bar?—Because 
he is a lost student (law student). 

A man having a large lot of walnuts was 
advised to sell them at auction. ‘ Oh!” said 
he, “no need of.that ; they’re going off rapidly 
under the hammer now.” 

A man had a woman’s tooth grafted into his 
jaw, and now every time he parses a millinery 
store; that tooth fairly aches ‘to:drag lim up 
to the window. 


Famous punster told a gentleman that 
whatever he said or did he would convert into 
apun. The gentleman immediately presented 
his snuff-bcx, when the former replied, ‘‘ Now, 
sir, you have put me to a pinch, indeed.” 


A wire, having lost her husband, was incon- 
solable for his death. ‘ Leave me to my 
grief!” she cried, sobbing. ‘You know the 
extreme sensibility of my nerves; a” mere 
nothing upsets them.”’ 

“Dm you get that girl’s picture, Brown? 
You remember you said you were bound to 
haveit.” ‘ Well, notexactly,” replied Brown ; 
‘*T asked her for it, and’ she gaye'me her nega- 
tive,’’ : 


‘‘T gave no intention of flattering you, my 
dear, but why are youlike theriver Thames?” 
“TI give it up,’ she said. ‘ Because your 
mouth is always open!” he said, and justthen 
a flat-iron grazed his left ear. 


Rowranp Hiri rode a great deal, and by 
exercise preserved vigorous health. On one 
occasion, when asked by a medical friend what 





Physician and apothecary he employed, to be 
always so well, he replied, ‘‘ My physician Has 
been a horse, and my apothecary an ass,” 


Truty, we live in a world of mystery, and 
no thinking man can. look at his umbrella and 
ask himself where jit. will go when it is worn 
out, without feeling that he standson the shore 
of an ocean of unexplored truths. 


A rich manufacturer, having made a wed- 
ding-feast, invited thereto his chief mechani- 
cian, a man more familiar with science than 
society, - Late/in the weg Barry the young 
men of tle family, finding ith (that is his 
name) roaming about paige resbed 
him to partake of various di which were 
declined on account of their unfamiliar look, 
but upon being assured that he:would certainly 
like the croquettes, he concluded to ti 
strange vient: The'first taste surprised him 
into his early dialect, and he ejaculated, 
** Gosh’! it’s hash |!” 


“ Tsn’a it delightful, Horace, to think of the 
awakening of Nature after her long sleep? A 
few weeks ago, and all was buried th: the 
cold, white blanket of Winter, and the. frost 
king held the life-giving.sap of the trees. in, its 
mighty grip. Now all is changed.. The sun, 
with its penetrating rays, revivifies the long- 
dormant principles of growth, and in a short 
time—a few days at most—the earth will be 
clad in her Spring suit of pce. y 

ured with dandelions and daisiés,’”’ .‘‘Oh! 

ira Ann,” said he, as he looked into. her 
eyes a look of rapt admiration, ‘ if I ht 
ou would always talk English:like that, ’d— 
Td— but then you might turn your language 


batteries on me.” . A moment. more he would 


have been lest, but his guardian angel did not 
forsake him, ‘ 


Conecrecations are often brought to the 
brink of an explosion of mirth witlout know- 
ing it. Such was the case in a Scotch.chureh 
one recent Sunday morning, The and 
eloquent pastor was in the midst of his power- 
fal discourse. The large congregation hung 
upon his lips a8 he moved up to the climax of 
his argument. He himself was deeply absorbed 
in his work, as his ringing voice and forcible 
action showed. Just then he somehow became 
aware of a. distraction near at land, and, 
glancing obliquely, espied a colossal was 
perched upon nie gees A, tote 

ance was conclusive. 6 wasp was bridling 
rs bumping himself in a manner that meant 
mischief. He was'in no haste, but, as if know- 
ing his advantage, he leisurely performed those 
agile and ominous gymnastics which are the 
preparations and signals of assault. He would 
torment the helpless minister before stabbin 
him. All this the parson comprehended’ with 
concealed terror, méanwhile Bw ige See the 
vigour of his speech, keeping up with the 
boon of his discourse. is is the com- 
plex movement of the haman mind, Futile 
was the intimidation, fugacious the Hope, vafn 
the plan, fatal the delay, of that wasp. Puxo- 
crastination and pride were his, destruction. 
An inspiration seized the perscy. now Wang 
double lines of thought. His in was form 
and executed with such rapidity and success 
that the congregation were ignorant of the 
splendid strategy. Raising his. voice to an un- 
wonted strain, he his right arm around 
to the left shoulder, plucked the astonished 
wasp therefrom, placed im upon the desk, 
and shouting in stentorian tones, “Yes, my 
beloved hearers!” brought his. clenched fist 
down upon. the precise spot whereupon. his 
enemy lay, with an energy'that made the big 
Bible leap, raised a cloud of dust from the 
cushion, and carried gomplete conviction both 
to the body of the wasp and the minds and 
the hearts. of the spellbound co tion, It 
was the climax of his discotiree. So instan- 
taneously was the manduvre executed that no 
one detected the real occasion of it, and the 
edified hearers remarked to ore another, as 
they left'the church, the dncommon earnest- 
ness and ar of their beloved pastor’s 
delivery that day. 
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SOCIETY. 





Tue Quesn has paid. visit to her new chalet 
in Ballochbuie Forest, which is built in the 
Swiss style, with large verandahs around it. 
Tt is of small construction, consisting only of 
two sitting-rooms, with sufficient bedrooms for 
Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice, and a suite of 
three. . The offices and kitchen are detached, 
as at the Glassalt Shiel. 


Tur Prince.or. Watzs while staying at: Hom - 
burg took daily two baths composed of: pine 
extract, Mannheim salt, and iron water. is 
treatment, combined with plenty of exercise, 
such as walking and playing at lawn tennis, 
with also a strict attention. to diet, has con- 
siderably reduced. the weight of his Royal 
Highness, whose health has greatly improved, 


Tue Dvucuess or Westminster, on the 16th 
Sept., at Eaton Hall, was ted with a 
diamond bracelet of the value of three hundred 
guineas by Mrs. Howeon, the Dean of Chester’s 
wife, in the natne of the ladies of that city. At 
the same time an illuminated address to the 
Duke, congratulating the bappy pair on their 
matriage, Was presented by the Mayor and 
Corporation, 

Tre fashion of men wearing bracelets is on 
the increase in England among the afistocratic 
circle, thus following the example set by 
royalty. ‘It is, of course, purely continental 
in its origin, the Austrian and Italian gentle- 
men especially favouring the fancy; but it 
makes only slow progress among the Parisians. 
We see by a photograph of the. heir apparent 
of the Austrian throne that the Archduke 
Rodolph wears & massive bracelet and chain, 
The King of Italy also in his latest portrait 
displays a bracelet. 


Tue Dose, anp Ducuess or Atpany, on 
arriving in:the yacht Lively on the Fife shores 
were received at the harbour of West Wemyss 
by Master Rosslyn Wemyss, one of the mid- 
shipmen who accompanied our Royal Princes 
in the Bacchante. On lending, the Royal party 
drove to Wemyss Castle, where they planted 
two fir trees in commemoration .of their visit. 
Afterwards they left on a visit to Her Majesty 
at Balmoral, where they were received at the 
Ballater station by. Her Majesty, who kissed 
the Duchess ‘affectionately and presented her 
with a bouquet of flowers. On arriving at the 
Castle the Royal party waited for some time 
while Dr. Profeit proposed the health of the 
Duke and Duchess of Albany, which was 
received with Highland honours. The Duke 
then pro the toast, ‘‘To my brother, the 
Duke Connaught, and our brave army 
which has gained so great a victory.” 

Tue marriage of Colonel FitzRoy Molinetx 
Henry Somerset, R.E,, of Ftimley. Priory, 
Surrey, son of the late Lord. William Somerset, 
and cousin of the Duke of Beaufort, with Emily, 
widow of Mr, Winchcombe Henry Howard 
Hartley, D.L., of Lye Grove, Gloucestershire, 
and of ‘Bueklebury, Donnington, Berks, was 
celebrated at St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square, on the 5th ult. The wedding’ party 
met at the church shortly after eleven: o’clock, 
and among the relatives and friends present 
were the Duchess of Beaufort, the Misses 
Somerset, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Somerset, &c. 
The bride’s dress was of dark green satin, with 
velvet draperies, and bonnet to match, with 
green aigrette and. feathers. She carried a 
beautiful bouquet of various flowers. The 
Duchess of Beaufort wore a dark blue satin 
costume, a.fancy straw bonnet being trimmed 
with the same and ornamented with’ cream 
roses. Mrs, Alfred Somerset’s dress was of 
ficelle cashmere, draped with moiré of the 
same colour; small straw bonnet, trimmed 
with ruby plush; and ficelle lace parasol. 
After the ceremony the wedding party and 
friends repaired to Mr. Alfred Somerset’s 
residence in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, 
for breakfast; after which Colonel and Mrs. 
Somerset started on their wedding tour, the 
bride not changing her dress. 











STATISTICS. 


Tue Bacchante, in which the Royal Princes 
cruised round the world, ran 54,670 miles, or 
more than twice the circumference of the 
earth, 

Trish Land Commrssion.—Of the 91,829 
application to fix fair rents from September 1, 
1881, the date of the commencement of the 
Land Law Act, to July 31, 1882, 26,309 have 
already been disposed of, so that at the present 
rate of progress if will require about twenty- 
seven months more to finish the list. Of the 
applications to declare leases. void between the 
same dates, 1,076-out of 1,509 have been settled ; 
and of the appeals Icdged under both heads 
(numbering about 3,000), 968 have been beard 
or ‘withdrawn. The: progress, in spite of all 
complaints to the contrary, has been satisfac- 
tory. 





GEMS. 


Never act in the heat of emotion ; let reason 
answer. first. 

Frowns blight young children as frosty nights 
blight young plants. 

Ir is better to encourage what is right than 
to punish what is wrong. 

Tus silence of a person who likes to praise 
is a censure sufficiently severe. 

Do not be absent-minded, requiring the 
speaker to repeat what he has said that you 
may understand. 


BasHFunngss may sometimes exclude plea- 
sure, but seldom ever opens any avenue to 
sorrow or remorse, 


No life: can be utterly miserable that is 


heightened “by the laughter and love of chil- 
d 


ren, 


Ipzas are the great warriors of the world, 
and a war that has no ideas behind it issimply 


‘brutality. 


SetrisHness.—It is easier to set a man 
against all the world than to make him fight 
with himself. 

Tovar we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful we must carry it with us, or we find 
it not. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


a 


Arrrte OmetetTre.—Stew eight large apples 
and mash fine; add four eggs, one cup of 
sugar, small piece of butter ; season with cin- 
pnemon and nutmeg, Bake until brown, and 
serve hot. 

Aprrg Savce.—After paring your apples slice 
them in your stewpan with a little water, let 
them cook until soft, covering well to keep in 
the steam. ‘Remove them from the stove, add 
brown sugar and cinnamon, stir them just a 
little. 

Bnrownep Portators.—Boil and strip off the 
skins of large, fair potatoes; half-an-hour be- 
fore you take up the meat pour off the fat 
from the gravy, lay your potatoes in the drip- 
ping-pan, and cook brown, basting frequently ; 
lay about the meat when dished. 

Crumpets.— Take one quart of bread dough ; 
break three eggs, separating yolks and whites ; 
whip both to a light froth ; mix with the dough, 
and gradually add tepid water until the batter 
is the consistency teacakes. Beat well, and 
let itrise. Bake in small round cakes on a hot 
griddle. 


Morrins,—Mix a quart of wheat flour with 
a pint and a half of milk, half a-teacup of 
yeast, a couple of beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a couple of tablespoonfuls of warm 
melted butter. Set the batter in a warm place 
to rise. When light, butter your muffin-cups, 
oe in the mixture, and bake mufiins to a light 

rown. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Srx young American girls have undertaken 
@ bold pedestrian tour across the mountains of 
North Carolina, Without any escort they 
have started to walk some 600 or 700 miles, 
and as a considerable part of their journey 
will lie through wild forests and, uninhabitable 
regions, they carry hammocks, and are pre- 
pared to camp out at night. The girls are 
Southerners, and the eldest is twenty, while 
the youngest is seventeen. 


At Home.—Be cheerful at home, 4 single 
bitter. word may disquiet an entire family for 
a whole day; one glance cast a gloom over the 
household ; while a smile, like a gleam of sun- 
shine, may light up the daskest and. weariest 
hours. Like unexpected flowers which spring 
up along our path, full of freshuess, fragrance, 
and beauty, so do kind words and’ gentle acts 
and sweet dispositions make glad the home 
where peace and blessing dwell. No matter 
how humble the abode, if it be thus garnished 
with grace and sweetened’ with kindness and 
smiles, the heart will turn lovingly toward it 
from all tumults of the world; if it be ever so 
homely, it will be the dearest spot beneath 
the cirenit of the sun. 

Waar Coxrours to Wzar.—Most women look 
well in plain black, relieved by ma dash of 
colour here and there. To the fair-skinned 
European races, indeed, black and white dress 
is naturally becoming, for the delicate tones of 
the skin form a middle tint between the two. 
On the other hand, if we come u @ negro 
dressed in black, the features and the pupils 
of the eyes, which we wish particularly to see, 
have vanished ; we cannot get rid of the whites 
of the eyes, which are forced into startling and 
unpleasant forwardness, and which, under a 
normal state of circumstances, are intended 
only to enhance the dark pupil and. iris, A 
light dress, which brings out the dark features 
and tones down the white of the eye, is the 
proper wear for dark races. In fair races, the 
rule—with individual exceptions, of course—is 
that the dark eye harmonises the fair skin with 
the dark dress, or is a telling point of colour 
when a light dress is worn, To my mind, 
people of beautiful colouring look best attired 
with equal attention. to the tinting and the 
light and shade of the complexion; but the 
effect can never be complete without the media- 
tion of some neutral colour—white is the best 
—between the face and hands and the dress. 
The white may be slightly toned, like old lace. 
We want the suggestion of clean linen as well 
as the actual colour of the white. A pale dress 
generally needs the accentuation of a durker 
colour. ; 

Tue Harir or Savinc.—Children who: have * 
little money ought to practice saving» some 
thing. Many boys and girls of ‘to-day haradty 
know a higher use for money that eomés into 
their little hands than to spend ‘it for some 
foolish thing as quickly as possible. To such 
a lesson of self-denial and éeconomy is very 
important. As goes the boys’ pennies, so very 
likely will go the man’s pounds and hundreds 
by-and-by. Without having the spirit of a 
miser, the person accustomed-te save has more 
pleasure in laying up than a spendthrift ever 
knows. The way to keep money is toearn it 
fairly and honestly. Money £0 obtained is 
pretty certain to abide with its possessor. But 
money that is inherited, or that in any way 
comes in without a just and fair equivalent, is 
almost certain to go'as ittame. The young 
man who begins by saving a few pounds a 
month thriftily increases his store—every coin 
being a representative of solid work, honestly aud 
manfully done—stands a better chance to spend 
the last of his life in afftaence than he who, in 
his haste to become rich, obtains monéy by 
dashing speculations or the devious meams 
which abound in the foggy regions whith: lie 
between fair dealing and fraud. Let'the young 
man make a note of this, and also remember, 
‘as he seweth so. shall he reap,’’ and while 
cultivating economy do not forget'to be generous 
and unselfish. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. P.—You are right ; it is light carburetted hydrogen. 

8. F.— It is probably a quack medicine. 

Evcens G.—Write to H.M.'s Director of Prisons. 

Eve.—Kindly state the kind of varnish required. 

H. P.—We cannot.publish tradesmen’s addresses, 

J. M.—Neither can logally marry again, but 
both can o tain a ju separa’ 

F. E. H.—Ordinary marking ink of the best quality 
will serve your purpose. 

Samson J. The letters A. E. I. on a ring form a Greek 
word meaning “‘ For Ever.” 

Deserten.—1. We cannot answer. 2. Return it by all 
means. 


Reoy.—The gentleman's name fs pron.unced as if 
written “‘ Wild,” the ¢ being silent. 

W. H.—In theabsence ¢f any agreement youare a yearly 
tenant and entitled to con sean notice, terminating 
with the date of the commencement of your tenancy. 

Apria.—It is most likely owing to the thinness of your 
skin, and, if so, there is no remedy. You are not alone in 
suffering the inconvenience, 

Hyactnta.—1, Plaiting the hair tends to stop its 
growth, as it is liable t» break it. 2. Very good writing : 
should develop into a nice ladylike hand. 

Ra.rs THE Rover.—1. It is only necessary to advertise 
Seen it may be known toeveryone. 2. It 

ven. 


shall 
Scurvy.—Eat plenty of vegetables and drink lime 
utce. Avoid stimulants, rich living, and any salted food, 
aking plenty of exercise in the open air. 

BROKEN-BEARTED.—1. By 7. 2. Pass him in the 
street without speaking, and avoid his company when- 
ever possible. 

Grocer.—The notices may be sent under a halfpenny 
stamp and are quite na. There is no likelihood of 
your coming to any trouble through sendi g the.o. 

D. B. J.—As each cemetery makes its own rules and 
regulations, and these are printed for owners’ guid- 
ance, you will have to be governed by them. 

F in an assumed name is Jegal 
oe —— os es. . 3 wo of ome 
twenty-one, and cannot legall. fore without the 
consent of her parents. irereae 

Lovesick Pappy.— Pluck up courage and devote your- 
self to win the young lady. Pay her every attention 
when in her company, and you will soon discover whether 
your affection is returned or not. 

is no means except making yourself 
as agreeable as possible when in his Pectety without in 
any way sacrificing the respect you owe to yourself and 
your position in seciety. 

Jane Grey.—l. The 27th of Ap il, 1859, came on a 
Wednesday. 2. If the first husband reap; the 
marriage would be void, and the children illegitimate, 
but the woman could nut be prosecuted for bigamy. 

Two ApvENTURERS. —The monarch in question would 
be pleased, no doubt, to get Englishmen of ability to 
emigrate to his dominions, but their prudence in doing 
so is very questionable. 

M. E.—Blackfriars Bridge an! the Holborn Viaduct 
were opened yt Ma: on the 6th of November, 
1869, and the Victoria ent by the Prince of 
Wales on the 13th of July, 1870, the footway having been 
avaflable some short time previous. 

“ ALas! FOR MY POOR HEART."--1. If the rupture is in- 
evitable return presents by post, with a courteous 
note desiring that all corresp ndence may cease. 2. Cnly 
by observing close'y bis conduct when in in his society 
yourself. Do not trust the opinion of other. 

LitLy.—Seidlits powders contain tartrate and b'car- 
bonate of soda in one r,and tartaric acid ‘n the 
other, and when both are ved in water separately 
and poured into one glass, effervescence ensues, and the 
liquid is then partaken of. 

James. H.—1. Which end? The source of the Thames 
is near Cricklade in Gloucestershire ; the mouth at the 
Nore beyond Gravesend. 2. Very unformed. 3. No 
harm, but neither of you can possi know your own 
minds, and had wait for three or four years, which 
you can well afford to do. 

OsontEs.—You are in strictness liable to the penalty 
for not affixing the ewe gy but it would in all probability 
begemitted or mitigated grea y on explanation of the 

ces as you had no intention to defrand the re- 
A a any case the debtor is bound to pay the 


Anxious Dick.—Weeare afraid that you must go to 

New Zealand if you wish to find the aa masters of the 

art of tatooing ; however, if you will put up with inferior 

artists, it is probable that an advertisement in any 
paper, making known your want, will overwhelm 

= with answers from more or less competent persons, 
rom among whom you may choose. 


Miss M.—Procure two ounces of fine white gum 
arabic, and reduce it to a fine powder. Next put intoa 
pitcher, and a on it a pint or more of boiling water, 

to the strength you desire, and then, having 
covered it, let it stand all n‘ght. Im the morning pour 
it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork and 
keep it for use. A tablespoonful of gum-water stirred 
into a pint of starch that bas been made in the usual 
manner will give a beautiful gloss to shirt-fronts, and 
to lawns (either white or printed), a look of newness to 
which nothing else can restore them after washing. 





—If the 
‘te to 


gentleman 
ore his salutation. Un 


speaks to you it would 
all he has given 
in your 


yo 

Frigid politencse The advice given in answer to your 
first questien was what appcared to be best under the 
circumstances. 


X. Y. Z.—1. A persistent use of the twoezers is best. 
Depilatories are not only but 

tive. 2. Take tonics, avoid stimulants or 

and all causes of excitement. 38. Fair 


a. 4. In oe vares are generally 
sight is stronger than long si, ht. 


JuLis.—l. Squeeze the black spots out 
affected diluted 


: 


A.prr.—Rubies and emeralds 
to the hand, and it is most stylish 


crosswise. Odd rings are the rage. 

expensive a ring you buy try and select an unique one. 

Roman are again very stylish. Diamonds are to 

a certain degree out of fashion, the d coloured 

poe being considered the mov stylish. Wear ex- 
a“ small earrings, and only those with evening 


FS 


how 


8. M.—Camphorated charcoal is simple dentifrice, 
and can be made by the followisg directions :—Two 
drachms of gum camphor, two cunces of vegetable 
charcoal powdér: - Rub the camphcr in a mortar with a 
few drops of spirits of wine until parfectly pul 
mixed. ‘This dentifrice purides thejpreath while cl 

es while cleans- 
ing the teeth. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Sleep and dream, beloved friend, 
Never more of and sorrow, 

But of rest that shall not end 
Heaven for you has no to-morrow. 

As its ve to-day for you, 

Ro it be ages through. 


8 ! the evening’s calm is sweet, 
After erat ran bors and bustle, 
So your rest. No cares shal! beat 
Bm me oy Te 
and grass, while grows 
Voices in earth’s vesperhymn. ~ 


Rest and dream of this, my friend, 

Of how much I miss and Iove you ! 
Whisper to me as I bend 
Pn rs coe me A 

a message: fro: 
And I shall be comforted. 
E. E. R. 

L, N.—The Alexandrian library was the largest and 
most valuabie collection of books of the ancient wo 1d. 
It was founded by Pcolemy Soter, in the city of Alex- 
andria, Eaypt. Even in the time of its first manager, 
Demetrius Phalereus, a banishe? Athenian, the number of 
vol or rolls ted to 50,000 ; and during its most 
flourishing period, under the direction of Zenod 
Aristarchus of Byzantium, Appollonius Rhodius, an 
others, it is said to have contained 400,000, or, according 
tv another authority, 700,000. 


8. F.—The discovery of diamon‘s in South Africa, 
eleven years ago, is said to have been brought about in 
the following curious manner: A little boy, the son of a 
Dutch farmer, living near Hope Town, a village of Cape 
Colony, of the name of Jacobs, had been amusing him- 

Lf collecting — One of these was sufficien 

t to the eye of his mother ; but she loo 

curiosity, and it was sown out- 

Shortly after this she described it to a 

eg bee 

ug! at, an ve 

Not eae its exact heme Fag 

aced it in the hands of a friend, who took it to 

raham's Town, where it was pronounced a fine speci- 

men of a diamond. It was then sent to aes Town, 

eventually findivug its way to the Paris Exhibition, and 

was afterwards pu by Sir Philip Wodehouse for 

£500. The discovery of this stone was soon followed by 

others, and led to the development of the great diamond 
fields of South Africa. 


T. R. 8.—1. Both you and Se youne lady referred to 
are entirely too young to think of marriage. Wait afew 
years, during which e your feelings may undergo a 
great change toward theo! ee ee and 
you may not prove to be a suitable husband for the lady, 
or vice versa. 2. The following selection is an appropriate 
one :— 

“ No longer I follow a sound, 
No longer a dream I pursue ; 
Oh, happiness not to be found, 
nattainable treasure, adieu !” 
8. On the 31st of Decefigber, 1600, a charter was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth toa number of London merchants, 
under the t.tle of ‘The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London at the East Indies. mo 
the time when Vasco de Gama effected the eastern 
to India by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1497, fhe Portuguese carried on an extensive tride with 
that country until nearly a century afterwards, when the 
Dutch and to compete with them. This 
resulted in the ‘ormation of two East India Companies 
—one at Amsterdam and one in London. t 








Sara J.—1. If the tleman calling w you has 
proved »cceptable somal, it would not be amise to in- 
vite him to call again. Be very careful, however, 
making acquaintances of either sex, to ascertain whether 
they are suitable persons to admit into your family circle. 
it is considered for the lady introduced 
simply bow her acknowledgment of the compliment 

in the words refi to. 
Bertsa B.—You should, of course, break off the en- 
ent, and if the man should ever renew his 
be certain, before you enter 
him, that his feelings are 


Se ee proved té*be this 
how serious and solemn 
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